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THE NEGRO IN NEW YORK PRIOR TO 1860 


AARON HAMLET PAYNE. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF NeGROES INtTo New YORK. 


In 1609, Henry Hudson, an English navigator, sailing im the 
employ of the Dutch East India Company discovered the river which 
bears his name. The reports which he made in Holland of the newly 
discovered fur-yielding country resulted in the establishment of the 


Dutch West India Company in 1614, This company embraced all the 


Dutch private companies trading to Africa and America, and to it 
belongs the distinction of framing the first treaty with the Indians, 
and of introducing Negro slavery into New Netherlands. 

In 1625 or 1626 the first Negroes were brought into the colony, 


‘‘among them were Paul d’Angola, Simon Congo, Antony Portuguese, 


John Franciseo, and seven other Africans, who were probably cap- 
tured at sea.’* Two years later, three Negro women,° the first of 
their sex, were brought in.“ 

A system of Patroonship was inaugurated in 1629 and the Dutch 


West India Company, seeking to encourage colonization, publicly prom. 


ised to ‘‘use their endeavors to supply the colonists with as many 
Blacks as they conveniently can.’” The States General of Holland 
manifested a marked desire to aid the development of the colony, and 
on October 25, 1634, granted certain ‘‘freedoms, privileges and exemp- 


tions” to “‘the Lords and Patroons of New Netherlands, for the: 


advancement of the Incorporated West India Company, and for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the countries,’’ and decreed, among other- 
things, that ‘‘the Incorporated West India Company shall allot each 


* This monograph was the result of researches conducted under the direction 


of Professor Charles H. Wesley of the Department of History. It bmi 
ae —— aa ee of the aeons for the degree of Master we in oe 
nivers. > 


* O’Callaghan—Voyages of the Slavers ‘‘St. John’’ and ‘‘ Arms of Amster-- 
dam,’’ p. xiii—introduction. 

® These Negro women are the first of whom, we have record. If women came 
among the first group it is not mentioned. 

“On August 11, 1628, Reverend Jonas Michaetius wrote a letter to Reverend 
Adrianus Smoutus in which he stated that ‘‘maid servants are not to be found’ 
as eee and the Angola slaves are thievish, lazy and useless trash.’’ 

5 Laws and Ordinances of the State of New York, 1638-1674, p. 16; N. Y¥. 
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Patroon twelve Black men and women out of the prizes in which 
Negroes shall be found.’” Six years later the Company was advised 
to *‘exert itself to provide the Patroons and Colonists, on their order, 
with as many Blacks as possible, without, however, being further or 
longer obligated thereto than shall be agreeable.’” In 1641 the 
Dutch West India Company reduced Loango in Africa and obtained 
control of the slave trade. 

In June, 1646, the Amandore, a ship belonging to the Dutch West 
India Company, and the first New York slaver on record, brought a 
cargo of slaves to New Netherlands which was sold for ‘‘Pork and 
Peas.’’ It is said that ‘‘something wonderful was to be performed 
with them, but they just dropped through the fingers.’* Although 
it is not stated where this cargo of slaves was loaded, the fact that 
sugar and oil were a part of her cargo may serve to determine the 
port from which the ship departed. 

The importation of Negroes into New Netherlands, however, was 
not limited to ships belonging to or under the control of the Dutch 
West India Company, for all privateers who sailed under the French 
flag regarded New Amsterdam as a neutral port and occasionally came 
there to dispose of the Negroes they had captured.” In 1642 the 
French privateer ‘‘La Garce’’ brought in a few Negroes, and in 1652 
a lot of forty-four Negroes were brought in by another privateer which 
had captured them from a Spaniard. The majority of the Negroes 
imported into New Netherlands were brought from Curacao. Two 
ships, the Wittepert and the Gideon, were the only ones recorded, 
which were employed in importing slaves directly from Guinea.” 

In the section of the report on the affairs of the Dutch West India 
Company respecting New Netherlands made by a committee of the 
States General in January, 1648, the colony was said to be ‘‘the most 
fruitful’’ within the jurisdiction of the Dutch Government, and the 
best adapted to raise all sorts of produce, such as rye, wheat, barley, 
peas, beans, etc., and cattle; . . . . . were it suitably peopled 
and cultivated.’’ ‘‘The slave trade’’ which ‘‘hath long lain dormant 
to the great damage of the company’’ was pointed out as a solution 
to this problem.” But in spite of these advantages the colonists were 
without a market for their produce, save ‘‘in the adjacent places 


* P. 99, Vol. I, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York. 

 Ibid—p. 123. 

* O’Callaghan—Voyages of the ‘‘St. John’’ and ‘‘Arms of Amsterdam,’’ 
p. xvi. 

* New York Colonial Document Relative to the Colonial History of New York, 
Vol. I, p. 246. 

2% Tbid. 
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Tue Necro in New York Prior to 1860. 3 
belonging to the English, who are themselves supplied.’™ The report 
recommended that it would be highly ‘‘advantageous that a way be 
opened to allow’’ the colonists ‘‘to export their produce even to Bra- 
zil, . . . . and to carry slaves back in return.’’ The Directors 
supported their recommendation with the statement that. ‘‘ New Nether- 
lands would be more extensively cultivated than it has hitherto been, 
because the agricultural laborers,” who are conveyed here by the 
colonists sooner or later apply themselves to trade and neglect agri- 
culture altogether.’"* The colonists were permitted, with certain 
restrictions, to trade directly to Africa.” Yet, Fiscal Van Dyck wrote: 
that he had received no request from the Patroons or colonists to 
engage in such trade. Although the colonists of New Netherlands. 
had not sought to take advantage of the Company’s offer, instance is: 
had two years later of their countrymen in Holland being granted. 
permission ‘‘to dispatch a ship to Africa for a cargo of slaves,’’ and. 
to convey the same to New Netherlands.’” 

The English realized the advantages of the slave trade before 
the Dutch and they had begun systematically to employ Negro slaves 
as agricultural laborers in a section of the country where the climate: 
best suited the African. This fact made the South a better market in 
which to sell slaves than New Netherlands, where the Dutch were’ 
unfamiliar with slavery as an institution, and where the slaves suf-_, 
fered hardships because of the coldness of the climate. The Directors: 
of the Dutch West India Company at Amsterdam believed that slave’ 
labor in New Netherlands would be an insurance of prosperity and! 
industrial development for the colony, and untiringly bent their efforts 
towards supplying the colonists with slaves. 

In 1658 the Directors at Amsterdam demanded ‘‘A List of the 
Blacks’’ in the colony, in order that they might ‘‘attach the Negroes 

in the hands of their masters, so that the said Negroes may 
not be alienated or sold out of New Netherlands.’™ In spite of the: 
encouragement of the Directors in Amsterdam and the Director im 
New Netherlands, the number of slaves brought into the colony failed’ 
to show the desired increase. On August 24, 1659, a ‘‘bill of lading: 


1 Thid. 

#8 By ‘‘ Agricultural laborers’’ in this instance is meant the white indentured” 
servants who were bound by contracts to till their masters’ soil or in some other- 
manner serve them for a definite period. 

% Document Relative to the Colonial History of New York, Vol. I, p. 246. 

on Dutch MSS. correspondence. Vol. XI, p. 55, also Historical MSS. part I,. 
p- . 

“ae Dutch MSS. correspondence, Vol. XII, p. 11; also Historical MSS. part I, 
p- , 


Vol. II, p. 31, O'Callaghan, Documents Relative to the Colonial History- 
of New York. 
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for five Negroes,’’ who were said to be ‘‘all dry and well conditioned”’ 
was sent to Director Stuyvesant in New Netherlands.” 

Interest in the slave trade seems to have awakened among the 
colonists in the spring of 1660 when Cornelius Steenroych and other 
merchants of New Amsterdam petitioned ‘‘for leave to trade along 
the west coast of Africa from Cape Verde to Cape Lopez de Gonza- 
loo.’”’ Governor Stuyvesant was unable to grant the petitioners the 
permission desired and referred them to the Directors in Holland.” 
Whether or not the merchants made further appeal is not recorded. 
Between 1660 and 1664 independent instances of slaves being intro- 
duced into New Netherlands can be found, but it was not until the 
last year of the Province as a Dutch Colony that the first large 
number of slaves was brought over. The Directors at Amsterdam 
advised Stuyvesant, on the 20th of January, 1664, that they had 
entered into contract with Symen Gilde of the ship Gideon, ‘‘to take 
in a good cargo of slaves at Loango, on the coast of Africa, and to 
fetch them by way of Curacao to New Netherlands.’™ 

The arrival of this cargo of half starved slaves numbering 290, 
of which number 153 were men and 137 were women, in the ship 
Gideon, had been delayed until the 14th of August.” The fact that 
these slaves, the last to be introduced by the Dutch, little benefited the 
Company is shown in Stuyvesant’s complaint to the Directors that 
‘“‘the ship Gideon arrived at such an unseasonable moment, to our 
great embarrassment and your Honor’s greater loss, with 290 slaves, 
we have not been a little straitened and troubled on account of the 
want of provisions.’™ Stuyvesant in his letter to the Directors 
explaining his surrender attributed his inability to honorably defend 
the fort against the English to the inopportune arrival of these slaves 
sixteen days before the coming of the English.” This explanation 
failed to satisfy the Directors who regarded his statement on the sur- 
render as a ‘‘flimsy excuse.”” Whether Stuyvesant was correct in 
placing the immediate cause for the surrender of the fort and the 
colony to the untimely arrival of the Negroes, or whether the inevir- 
able had happened then because the time was ripe, will not be com- 
mented upon. In passing, it should be noted that the end of the New 





*® Dutch MSS.; Curacao Papers Vol. XVIII p. 51, also Historical MSS. part 


I, p. 331. 
” Dutch MSS., Council Minutes, Vol. IX, 1660, p. 193. 
* Tbid p. 194. 
= P. 222, Vol. II, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York, 
O’Callaghan. 


# Dutch MSS. Vol. X, p. 301, also Historical MSS., part I, p. 268. 
=  E 504, Vol II, Documents Relative to the Colonial Histary of New York. 
43-495, Vol. II, Documehts Relative to the Oolonial History of New 


York, 0 Callaghan. 
























THe Negro In New York Prior To 1860. 5 
Netherlands as a Dutch Colony is marked, as was its beginning, by a 
traffic in Negro slaves. Negro slavery had been introduced into New 
Netherlands when the colony numbered about 200, and although the 
number of Negroes had not increased in proportion to the increase of 
the white population, a gradual growth may be observed.” 

The English took New Netherlands from the Dutch on August 
30, 1664, and renamed the colony New York after its royal proprietor. 
The transition of the colony from New Netherlands to New York dis- 
turbed the life and slave trade of the colony to such a slight degree 
that a casual observer might fail to even note the change. The effi- 
cient, though arbitrary and despotic rule of Stuyvesant gave way to 
that of English governors who were too self-willed and ambitious for 
personal gain to obey unquestioningly orders that were weakened by 
the lapse of time between their issuance and execution. 

Governor Richard Nicolls, the first English executive in the col- 
ony, issued in March of the following year, under the patent of James, 
Duke of York, the first laws of the new government, which became 
known as ‘‘the Duke’s Laws.’’ The section entitled ‘‘Bond Slavery”’ 
is the only direct reference to the Negro contained in the Duke’s 
Laws,” and the slave trade is not mentioned. The English took a 
similar policy to that which was had by the Dutch in regard to the 
slave trade. That it was little affected can be seen from the encour- 
agement given in a letter from Sir John Werden to William Dyer, 
collector at New York, to the colonists who are told that they ‘‘need 
not suspect the company will oppose ye introducing of black slaves 
into New Yorke from any place (except from Guiny) if they were 
first sold in ye place by ye Royall Company or their agents.’ Since 
the slave trade was fostered in every other colony under the jurisdic- 
tion of the English, its exclusion in New York would have proved a 
very surprising exception and certainly not their rule. 

Private individuals, French and Spanish privateers and the Royal 
African Company of England engaged in the lucrative traffic of 
human beings. The Royal African Company of England had the 
monopoly of the trade direct from the west coast of Africa, but as 
they were powerless to guard their privilege, privateers would 
‘‘infringe upon their charter by importing Negroes, elephants’ teeth, 
ete., into New York from Africa.’™ Such instances of infringement 
on the Royal African Company’s charter had become of such import- 


* For comment on the growth of the Negro population see table and chart. 
* See section on Legal Status for ‘‘the Duke’s Laws.’’ 
*” Letter of Sir John Werden to William Dyer, Collector at New York, p. 246, 
Vol. III, Documents Relative to Colonial History of New York. 

New York Historical Collection, Vol. I, pp. 322, 323. 
* Calendar of Historical MSS. part II, p. 160. 
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ance that it became necessary in 1697 for Parliament to pass an act 
entitled ‘‘An Act to settle the Trade of Africa.’’ This act admon- 
ished the Governor of New York ‘‘to take care that there be no trac- 
ing from the said Province to any place in Africa, within the Charter 
of the Royal African Company’s.’” In 1698 the slave trade became 
so fruitful that instances are had of merchants who were loading thei 
ships only with slaves and bringing them into New York.” 

In the following year Governor Robert Hunter was advised in his 
instructions from the home government to ‘‘give all due encourage- 
ment and invitation to merchants and others, who shall bring trade 
unto our said province, or any way contribute to the advantage there- 
of, and in particular to the Royal African Company of England.’’ 
The instructions continued with the statement that the home govern- 
ment was ‘‘willing to recommend unto the said Company that the 
said Province may have a constant and sufficient supply of Merchant- 
able Negroes at moderate prices, in money or commodities.’™ On 
April 17 of the same year the Earl of Bellemont in a letter to the 
Lords of Trade stated that he ‘‘should advise the sending for Negroes 
to Guinea,’’ which he believed were ‘‘ bought there and brought hither 
all charges whatever borne for 10 pounds apiece New Yorke money.”’ 
He also made the statement that he could ‘‘cloath and feed ’em very 


comfortably for 9 d apiece pr day sterling money,’’ which amount was 


9 932 


‘*3 d pr day lesse than was required for the soldiers. 

If the Royal African Company of England engaged in the slave 
traffic during the period 1701 to 1726, the slave markets of New York 
were avoided, as the Custom House books, in that colony, lack the 
name of a single slave ship belonging to the Royal African Company. 
Private individuals saw to it, however, that the colonists of New York 
were not to be without Negro slaves during this period of twenty-five 
years, as is shown by the Custom House Books which record 1573 
Negro slaves brought from the West Indies, 117 from Madagascar, 
and 685 directly from the coast of Africa.” Yet these numbers were 
small when compared with the introduction of Negroes into Southern 
States. 

In 1708, it is learned from a letter addressed to the Lords of 
Trade of England from Lord Cornbury, Governor of New York, that 
occasionally vessels went ‘‘to the coast of Guinea, and brought Negroes 
from thence,’’ yet these vessels did not return with their cargo to New 


® Laws of New York, 1691, 1773. 

* Vol. 1V, pp. 390, 413-623, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of 
New York. 

= Documents Relative to Colonial History of New York, Vol. V, p. 136. 

* Tbid, Vol. IV, p. 506. 

Vol. I, p. 482, O’Callaghan’s Documentary History of New York. 
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York, ‘‘but rather go to Virginia or Maryland, where they find a much 
better market for their Negroes than they can do here.’™ An Act 
for laying a duty on the ‘‘Tonnage of Vessels and Slaves’’ was passed 
by the New York Assembly, on September 24, 1709. This act pro- 
vided that ‘‘a duty of 3 pounds’’ was ‘‘to be laid on slaves not 
imported directly from their native country.’ ‘Two years later an 
attempt was made to strengthen this act by ‘‘An Act for the more 
effectual putting in Execution an Act for Laying a Duty on the Ton- 
nage of Vessels and Slaves,’™ which passed the assembly but was 
lost in the council.” 

As it was almost impossible for the traders who desired to smuggle 
their slaves into New York to be apprehended the government reaped 
but little advantage in custom duties from the slave trade. By August, 
1729, the practice of importing Negroes from the neighboring colo- 
nies into the remote counties of New York, without paying duties upon 
them ‘‘with an absolute attempt to defraud the government’’ made it 
necessary for the assembly and council to pass an act ‘‘for securing 
the duties on slaves not imported into the city of New York.’™” The 
inability to collect the duties laid upon slaves was a source of great 
trouble to the governor and assembly of the colony. Whatever other 
business the assembly and council had to dispose of in their meetings, 
regulations concerning the slave trade were as sure to be numbered 
among them as the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting.” 

In 1735 the Lords of Trade in England in a letter to the Lords 
of the Privy Council promised to provide an act for the purpose of 
granting ‘‘unto His Majesty several duties for supporting His Majes- 
ty’s Government in the Coloney of New York.’’ Toward this end an 
Act was prepared to pay ‘‘to His Majesty for every slave (male or 
female) of four years of age and upwards, imported directly from 
Africa, the quantity of five ounces of Sevil Pillar or Mexico Plate, or 
forty shill in Bills of Credit made current in this colony.’™ 

It was the custom of the Lords of Trade in England to demand 
reports from their officials in the colonies and in 1747 the answers to 
the queries made of the Governor of New York, and referred by him 
to the collector of customs, gives briefly the status of the slave trade 
from this period until the Revolution, when ‘‘the introduction of 


* Vol. 1V, p. 506, Documents Kelative to Colonial History of New York, 
O’Callaghan. 


* Laws of New York, 1691, 1773, p. 83. 

* Ibid p. 134. 

* Vol. V, Documents Relative to Colonial History of New York, p. 83. 
* Vol. V, p. 895, Documents Relative to Colonial History of New York. 


® Laws of New York, 1691, 1773, pp. 148, 171, 186; also Vol. VI, pp. 32, 
33, 34, 37, 28. 


“ Vol. V, p. 32, Documents Relative to Colonial History of New York. 
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Negro slaves into New York had lost so in importance that it was 
almost unnoticed.’’ The questions of the Lords of Trade were: 
‘‘What trade has the province under your government with any For- 
eign Plantations or any part of Europe besides Great Britain? How 
is that trade carried on? What commodities do the people under 
your government send or receive from Foreign Plantations?’’ The 
answer was: ‘‘F'rom Africa, within the proper limits directed, Negroes 
now less than formerly brought hither.’ 

In the Partial Prohibition Act passed April 12, 1785, in New 
York, this statement was included regarding Negroes, ‘‘. . . And 
be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if any Negro 
or other person to be imported or brought into this State from any of 
the United States or from any other place or country after the first 
day of June next, shall be sold as a slave or slaves within this State, 
the seller or his or her factor or agent, shall be deemed guilty of a 
public offence, and shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of one 
hundred pounds lawful money of New York, to be recovered by any 
person”’ . . ete., ‘‘and be it further enacted . . . That every 
such person imported or brought into the State and sold contrary to 
the true intent and meaning of this act shall be freed.’’ The slave 
trade was fully prohibited in ‘‘ An Act concerning slaves’’ passed Feb- 
ruary 22, 1788, in New York: ‘‘ Whereas in consequence of the Act 
directing a revision of the laws of this State, it is expedient that the 
several existing laws relative to slaves, should be revised, and com- 
prized in one. Therefore, Be it enacted,’’ etc., ‘‘That if any person 
shall sell as a slave within this State any Negro, or other person, who 
has been imported or brought into this State, after June 1, 1785, such 
seller, or his or her factor or agent making such sale, shall be deemed 
guilty of a public offence, forfeit the sum of 100 pounds .. . And 
further, That every person so imported . . . shall be free.’’ The 
purchase of slaves for removal to another State is prohibited under 
a penalty of 100 pounds.’™ It is thus clearly seen that New York 
took a decided step against slavery at this time. 


“ London Documents, XXVIII. 
“@ Laws of New York, 1785-88, pp. 120-121, 675-676. 
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Growth of Negro Population 











Free Increase De’se 

Years Whites Negroes Negroes Slaves Whites Negroes Negro 
1626 | 200 ll 

1698" | 15,807 | 2,170 | | 15,697 | 2,159 | 
1723¢ | 34,393 | 6,171 | | | 18,496 | 4,001 | 
tee1* 43,058 | 7,231 | | | 8,665 | 1,060 | 
Lise: 3 51,496 | 8,941 | | | 8,438 | 1,710 | 
1746" | 51,872 | 9,107 | | | 376 | 166 | 
1749* | 62,756 | 10,592 | | 10,884 | 1,485 | 
1756® | 83,223 | 13,542 | ae | 20,467 | 3,250 | 
1771" | 148,124 | 19,883 | | 64,901 | 6,341 | 
1790" | 314,142 | 25,978 | 4,654 | 21,324 | 166,018 | 5,095 | 
1800 | 557,731 | 31,320 | 10,977 | 20,343 | 243,589 | 5,342 | 
1810 | 918,699 | 40,350 | 25,333 | 15,017 | 360,968 | 9,030 | 
1830 | 1,873,663 | 44,945 | 44,870 | 75 | 540,218 | 5,578 | 
1840 | 2,378,890 | 50,031 | 50,027 | 4 | 505,227 | 5,086 | 
1850 | 3,048,325 | 40,000 | 49,009 | 0 | 660,488 | | 90a 
1860 | 3,831,590 | 49,005 | 49,005 | 0 | 783,265 | | 64 
1870 | 4,330,210 | 52,081 | 52,081 | 0 | 498,620 | 3,076 | 


Year 1698, Documentary History of New York, Vol. I, page 467. 
London Documents XL. 


Note on page 469, Ibid. table for 5 counties given, 1703-1712. 
1723—Page 471, Ibid London Doe. XXII. 
1731—471, Ibid. (MSS. in Seeretary’s Office). 
1737—P. 472, Ibid. (London Document XXVI). 
1746—P, 472, Ibid. (London Document XXVIII). 
1749—P. 473, Ibid. (London Document XXIX). 
1756—P. 473, Ibid. 
1771—P. 474, Ibid, 19, 833, B. 148, 124. 


= Estimate of popualtion in 1774: 





Whites 161,098 
Blacks 21,149 











Total 182,247 Ibid. (London Document XLIV.) 






™ All other information secured from the compendium of the Negro census. 
Negro Population, 1790-1915, Bureau of Census. 
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THE ATTEMPTS AT FREEDOM. 


Shortly after the first settlement was made in New Netherlands, 
slaves were introduced ; yet the kindness of the Dutch would not per- 
mit them to introduce the institution of slavery in New Netherlands 
with the disgraceful and inhuman features that were attached to it 
in the English colonies. Slavery was so tempered by the benevolent 
Hollanders that the lot of the Negro was more similar to that of an 
indentured servant than that of a slave. That there were cases where 
the less fortunate suffered all of the evils known to the system is not 
doubted, although such cases prove to be more the exception than the 
rule. Inhuman treatment of slaves, if disclosed, secured the bondman 
his freedom as a punishment for the master.” In fact the relation 
maintained by the Dutch toward their slaves was such as to arouse in 
the latter’s heart a vision of freedom, which meritorious service often 
enabled him to realize.“ Yet, despite the fact that Negroes were 
allowed to enjoy a great degree of personal liberty and had the boon 
of manumission as a goal toward which they might strive, they were 
not content with their lot as slaves.” The end of New Netherlands 
as a Dutch colony boded but little immediate good for the Negro slave 
who was looked upon by the English as a merchantable chattel and 
legal status was definitely prescribed in every English colony. 

The ‘‘Duke’s Laws’’ were the first to be issued by the English in 
New York. In these laws the only direct mention of slavery is con- 
tained in the clause entitled ‘‘Bond slavery.’’ This clause prohibits 
the holding of Christians as slaves against their will.” The issuance 
of this clause concerning slaves, and the instructions to Governor Don- 
gan, Governor Andros, Governor Bellomont, and subsequent govern- 
ors” admonishing them to ascertain with the assistance of the coun- 
cil ‘‘the best means to facilitate and encourage the conversion of 
Negroes and Indians to the Christian religion’’ was evidently sincere 
attempts to mitigate the condition of the bondmen. But the purpose 
of the ‘‘slave clause’’ in the Duke’s Laws and the instructions to the 


*® Dutch MSS. Correspondence, Vol. XII, p. 38, May 18, 1656; Resolution 
**Directing the discharge of Claes Pieterson Nies from the service of Allard 
Antony, if the charges of inhuman treatment be well founded.’’ 

‘Also Calendar of Historical MSS., port I, p. 282. 

% Dutch MSS. Oouncil Minutes, Vol. IV, 271; Vol. X, p. 170; also Calendar 
of Historical MSS., part I, pp. 105, 264; also Dutch MSS., Vol. XLIII, p. 26; 
Vol. XLIV, p. 147; and Calendar of Historical MSS., p. 285. 

5% Dutch MSS. Correspondence, Vol. XI, p. 317; also Calendar of Historical 
MSS., part I, p. 269. 

% “<No Christian shall be kept in bondslavery, villenage, or captivity, except 
such who shall be judged thereunto by authority or such as willing have sold or 
shall sell themselves.’’ Taken from New York Historical Coll., Vol. I, pp. 322, 323. 

* New York Historical Coll., Vol. III, pp. 374, 547, 604. 
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governor was forestalled by the assembly in 1699, when that body 
refused to pass a bill urged by Governor Bellomont for the purpose of 
‘*facilitating the conversion of slaves.’’ Governor Bellomont reported 
that the bill ‘‘would not go downe with the assembly, they having a 
thot the Negroes being converted to Christianity would emancipate 
them from their service, for they have no other servant in the country 
but Negroes.’ 

Negro slaves who had been, heretofore, seemingly content to strive 
toward the goal of manumission through long years of faithful ser- 
vice, saw that goal grow dim with uncertainty and became restless. 
Their restlessness soon turned into resentment and hatred toward 
those who reaped the profit from their unrewarded labor. The gov- 
erning class but little trusted these sullen Negroes and their distrust 
found expression in the adoption of laws marked by their brutality. 
The desire to be free from oppression was common to every Negro 
slave, and this desire was not to be denied all of them. Flight was 
the first means of securing freedom that suggested itself to the more 
restless spirits among the slave class, and a long list of fugitives is 
evidence enough that the bonds of slavery were often severed in this 
manner. 

Canada was one avenue of escape open to the fugitive slave, and 
as early as 1689 he is found taking advantage of it.” England was 
another, but the difficulties attending the crossing of the ocean made 
escape to that country. almost impossible; yet in 1710 Abraham Start- 
fort mourned the fact that ‘‘his fugitive Negro slave sailed for Eng- 
land.’ Instances where men, women, and children found freedom 
in flight can be had throughout the entire period of Negro slavery in 
New York. 

Then there were cases where the more radical of this group, both 
men and women, turned to violence when the yoke of slavery seemd 
to be too heavy to bear, even though they knew punishment was cer- 
tain. In February of 1708 one of the most bloody deeds recorde* 
was committed partly by a woman slave. Lord Cornbury, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, in a letter to the Lords of Trade in England, 
informed them of ‘‘a most barbarous murder committed upon the 
family of one Hallet by an Indian man slave and a Negro woman, who 
have murdered their master, mistress, and five children.’™ The 
Indian was punished, in this case by being hanged, and the Negro 


® Vol. IV, pp. 510, 511. 

% Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York, Vol. III, p. 458. 
® Calandar of Historical MSS., part II, p. 375. 

* Documents Relative to Colonial History of New York, Vol. V, p. 39. 
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woman by being burned to death. Such instances of violence fore- 
shadowed the larger and more concerted attempts for freedom which 
came later. 

The first organized attempt of the slaves at insurrection was made 
in the spring of 1712. Robert Hunter, then Governor of the Province, 
in a letter to the Lords of Trade, dated June 23, 1712, made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘I must now give your Lordships an account of a 
bloody conspiracy of some of the slaves of this place to destroy as 
many of the inhabitants as they could. It was put in execution in 
this manner, when they had resolved to revenge themselves for some 
hard usage, the apprehended to have received from their masters (for 
I can find no other cause) they agreed to meet in the orchard of Mr. 
Cook, the middle of the town, some provided with fire arms, some with 
swords and others with knives and hatchets. This was the sixth day 
of April, the time of meeting was about twelve or one o’clock in the 
night, when about three and twenty were got together, one coffee and 
Negro slave to one Vantilburgh set fire to an outhouse of his Master’s, 
and their repairing to the place where the rest were they all sallyed 
out together with their arms and marched to the fire. By this time 
the noise of the fire spreading through the town, the people began to 
flock to it. Upon the approach of several the slaves fired and killed 
them. The noise of the guns gave the alarm, and some escaping their 
shot soon published the cause of the fire, which was the reason, that 
not nine Christians were killed, and about five or six wounded.’™ 

News of the insurrection soon reached Governor Hunter who 
immediately ordered a detachment from the fort to march against the 
slaves. Upon the approach of the soldiers, the slaves retreated into 
the woods, where they were able to conceal themselves under the cover 
vf darkness. However, it was possible for them to remain at lurge 
only over night as Governor Hunter summoned the militia from the 
counties of West Chester and New York to cut off all avenues of escape 
from the woods and ‘‘to drive the island’’ for the conspirators. So 
completely did the militia comb the island that not one of the slaves 
involved in the insurrection escaped. There were six who killed them- 
selves rather than suffer to be taken alive. The remaining were 
brought to trial before the justice of the peace where ‘‘twenty-seven 
were condemend ;’’ of this number ‘‘twenty-one were executed, one 
being a woman with child, her execution by that means suspended, 
some were burnt, others were hanged, one broke on the wheele, and 
one hung in chains in the town.’™ Less than forty Negroes were 


@ Vol. V, pp. 341-342, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York. 
® Tbid. 
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found to be implicated in the uprising; hewever, because of this 
experience the entire Negro population was looked upon in fear and 
with distrust. The restrictions upon Negroes were made so irksome 
and severe that they could only be improved upon by keeping the 
slaves in constant and solitary confinement.” 

There were some slaves, however, who were in a position to vio- 
late the restrictions imposed upon their group and they did not hesi- 
tate to do so. The great majority were more closely confined and 
were forced to suffer all of the hardships that the laws prescribed. The 
former group would congregate wherever they could find shelter and 
concealment. Frequently such a rendezvous could be had in one of the 
taverns on the river front that sailors no longer frequented. It was 
at one of such places that the plot of 1741 to burn the city and murder 
the inhabitants was formed. 

The sources of information concerning the insurrection of 1741 
are limited to the newspapers of that year, the letters of Lieutenant 
Governor Clark to the Lords of Trade in England and to the history 
of the Plot written by Daniel Horsmanden, a member of the bench, 
which conducted the trials of those implicated in the uprising. The 
history of the plot by Judge Horsmanden is unreliable because of the 
hostility to Catholicism which he entertained; however, a certain 
amount of profitable fact can be selected. 

A robbery that was committed at the store of Robert Hogg on 
Saturday night the 28th of February, 1741 ‘‘ paved the way to the dis- 
eovery of the conspiracy.’’ Caesar, Prince and Cuffer, Negroes owned 
by John Vaarch, a baker, John Amboyneau, a merchant and Adolph 
Philipse respectively, were told by Wilson, a boy about seventeen, that 
he had seen a great quantity of silver money at Hogg’s store in the 
Broad street where he-often went to visit two white servants who 
lodged there. The three Negroes were immediately of a mind to profit 
by the information given them by Wilson and confided their designs 
in John Hughson, their white confederate. Hughson kept a public 
house by the North River which a number of Negroes frequented and 
were privately entertained at all hours of the night. To this place 
they would bring the goods or money which they might steal to com- 
pensate Hughson for the rum and entertainment with which he pro- 
vided them. On the next night, which was Saturday, the robbery 
was committed by the Negroes and the goods and money were brought 
by them to Hughson’s. 

Wilson went to the store on the Sunday following the robbery 
and was told by Mrs. Hogg of her loss. However, she little suspected 


* Doc. Re. Col. History of State of New York, Vol. V, p. 461. 
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that he had been the occasion of it, as her suspicions were inclined 
toward the sailors who frequented idle houses near the store. Wilson 
then told her that he had been to Hughson’s that morning and had 
seen one John Guin (Caesar) divide some silver money with Mr. 
Philipse’s Cuffee, and that he had seen in Guin’s possession a square 
‘‘piece of eight’’ which Mr. Hogg had just told him had been taken. 
As a result of the information given by Wilson the officials were set 
upon a trail which led not only to the apprehension of the culprits 
who robbed the store, but also to the disclosure of a plot to burn the 
city and murder its inhabitants. 

The officials had gone to Hughson’s immediately upon being to:d 
by Mrs. Hogg of Wilson’s statement, and had arrested both Caesar 
and Prince, but they had failed to find any of the articles stolen from 
the store. Now it so happened that Mary Barton, an indentured ser- 
vant girl belonging to Hughson, had been sent by her master to the 
house of John Kannady, one of the constables who had arrested Caesar 
and Prince, to buy a pound of candies. Kannady’s wife had heard of 
the robbery and the several searches of Hughson’s and believed that 
Mary could tell her more than the officials had been able to disclose. 
Thereupon she questioned the girl who hinted she knew more than she 
was willing to tell at that time. Mrs. Kannady’s desire to know all 
that the girl could disclose was not to be denied ; immediately the aid 
of the necessary authorities was secured to free Mary from any fear 
she might have from her master by having her removed to the City 
Hall for safe keeping. 

On Wednesday following the robbery, John Hughson, his wife 
Sarah, and Mary Barton were summoned to appear before the Mayor 
and justices at the City Hall. During the inquiry Mary accused her 
master and mistress of having received the stolen goods. She also 
implicated Margaret Sorubiero, called Peggy Kerry or Carey, the 
Newfoundland Irish beauty, by stating ‘‘that about two o’clock on 
Sunday morning last a Negro man who goes by the name of John Gwin 
(or Quin) came to the house of John Hughson, . . . and went in 
at the window where one Peggy lodges, where he lay all night, and that 
in the morning she saw some speckled linen in the said Peggy’s room; 
that the said Negro gave the deponent (Mary) two pieces of silver 
and bid Peggy cut off an apron of the linen™ and give to her.” 


® Horsmanden’s Negro Plot, p. 20. 

* Horsmanden states that ‘‘ With this Peggy Ceasar used frequently to sleep 
at Hughson’s, with the knowledge and permission of the family; and Ceasar bar- 
gained with and paid Hughson for her board;’’ and that ‘‘not long before Christ- 
mas, 1740, she gave birth to a babe largely partaking a dark complexion.’’ P. 7. 
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Hughson produced the stolen articles that he had received, and 
was allowed to deposit bail for himself and wife to appear when sum- 
moned. Mr. Amboyneau secured Prince’s freedom on bail, but Cae- 
sar was forced to remain in confinement. 

On Wednesday, March the 18th, about one o’clock a fire broke 
out at the fort which was greatly aided by a strong southeast wind. 
Despite all attempts to arrest the fire’s progress it ran its course. The 
dwelling occupied by Lieutenant Governor Clark and the chapel as well 
as all of the other government buildings were reduced to ashes. That 
night Captain Cornelius Van Horne established about seventy of the 
militia into a guard which patroled the city until daylight to readily 
ascertain any fire that might arise during the night from sparks blown 
from the smouldering embers of the fort. This precaution was 
thought by many to be unnecessary, but had it been continued, the 
subsequent fires that were destined to terrorize the entire populace 
might not have occurred. One week from the day of the fire at the 
fort another broke out at the home of Captain Warren. This fire was 
quickly stopped from doing any great damage, but within the space 
of two weeks three other fires, following one another in quick succes- 
sion, soon aroused the suspicion of foul play, which in a short time 
began to direct itself toward the Negroes. All that the terrorized 
white populace needed to justify their suspicion was the barest evi- 
dence of guilt. This was had on April the sixth when ‘‘while the 
people were extinguishing the fire at the store house, and had almost 
mastered it, there was another ery of fire, which diverted the atten- 
tion of the people attending the store house, to the new alarm, very 
few remaining behind; but a man who had been on the top of the 
house, assisting in extinguishing the fire, saw a Negro leap out at the 
end window of one of them, from thence making over several garden 
fences in great haste; which occasioned him to ery out, a Negro; a 
Negro; and that was soon improved into an alarm that the Negroes 
were rising.’”” 

Horsmanden states that ‘‘many people had such terrible appre- 
hension upon this occasion, and indeed there was cause sufficient, that 
several Negroes (and many had been assisting at the fire at the store- 
house, and perhaps that only seemed to be so) who were met in the 
streets, after the alarm of their rising, were hurried away to jail, and 
when they were there, they were continued some time in confinement; 
but in a few days, those against whom nothing in particular was 
alleged, were discharged.’™ 


* Horsmanden’s Negro Plot, p. 29. 
* Tbid. 
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On Saturday, April 11, at a common council held at the city of 
New York, present, John Cruger esq. mayor, the aldermen and the 
assistants, the recorder, Gerardus Stuyvesant, ‘‘the following action 
was taken. The recorder taking notice of the several fires which had 
lately happened in this city, and the manner of them, which had put 
the inhabitants into the utmost consternation that everyone that 
reflected on the circumstances attending them, the frequency of them, 
and the causes being yet undiscovered ; must necessarily conclude, that 
they were occasioned and set on foot by some villainous confederacy 
of latent enemies among us.’’ The council thought that it was highly 
proper and necessary that a proclamation should be issued by the 
government, promising proper rewards to anyone who could give 
any information that would lead to the apprehension of the person 
or persons responsible for the fires. And since ‘‘the Governor and 
council had not the liberty of drawing any sum whatsoever, upon any 
emergency,’’ it was moved ‘‘that the board should come to a resolu- 
tion to pay such rewards as should by them be thought a proper and 
sufficient temptation to induce any party or parties concerned to make 
such discovery.’” The mayor and recorder waited upon the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and made known to him the will of the council, in 
accordance with which Lieutenant Governor Clark published the fol- 
lowing: 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas several Houses and Buildings within the City of New 
York, have frequently of late been secretly and most wickedly and 
maliciously set on fire by divers wicked Persons to the great Damage 
of many, and the great Terror of all the Inhabitants within the Said 
City . . . . I have therefore in Pursuance of the said Request, 
by and with the consent of His Majesty’s Council for this Province, 
thought fit to Issue this Proclamation hereby offering a Reward of 
One Hundred Pounds current Money of this Province, to any White 
Person that shall discover any Persons or Person to have been lately 
concerned in setting Fire to any Dwelling House, Store House, or 
other Building within this City, if such Persons or Person to be dis- 
covered, shall be convicted thereof; and that such Person who shall 
make such Discovery as aforesaid (being one of the Parties concerned 
in setting Fire to any such Building, as aforesaid) shall nevertheless 
be pardoned for the same. And if any Slave shall make such Dis- 
covery, as aforesaid, he shall be Pardoned, and made free, and shall 
receive also the sum of Twenty Pounds, and the Master or owner of 


© Ibid, pp. 31, 32, 33. 
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such Slave shall receive Twenty Five Pounds, in Consideration of his 
slave’s being made free, as aforesaid. And if any free Mullatto or 
Indian shall make such a Discovery as aforesaid, he shall be pardoned, 
if concerned in setting Fire to any such Building as aforesaid. All 
which Sums of Money above mentioned, the Mayor, Alderman, and 
Commonalty of the City of New York, have in and by their said Order, 
Resolution and Request undertaken shall be duly paid as Rewards to 
such Persons, and in such manner as is above expressed concerning 
the same, and pursuant to the Order and Resolution above mentioned. 
(George Clark, Governor) .” 

Nothing of any consequence happened until Wednesday, April 22, 
when the grand jury ‘‘having been informed, that Mary Barton could 
give them some account concerning the goods stolen from Mr. 
Hogg’s’’ sent for her. At first the girl refused .to be sworn and 
‘‘seemed to be under some great uneasiness or terrible apprehensions ; 
which gaves suspicion that she knew something concerning the fires.’”” 
Every conceivable influence was brought to bear to get her to tell any- 
thing that she knew concerning the fires. ‘‘She seemed to despise’’ 
the Lieutenant Governor’s proclamation and ‘‘all threats and prom- 
ises seemed to be of no avail.’ However, on the way to the jail where 
the grand jury had ordered her to be committed, ‘‘she considered bet- 
ter of it, and resolved to be sworn,’’ and gave her evidence in the 
afternoon. That afternoon she was sworn and gave the following 
testimony : 

1. That Prince (Ambayneau’s Negro) and Caesar (Vaarek’s 
Negro) brought the things of which they robbed Mr. Hogg, to her mas- 
ter, John Hughson’s house, that they were handed in through the win- 
dow, Hughson, his wife, and Peggy receiving them, about two or three 
o’elock on a Sunday morning. 

2. That Caesar, Prince, and Mr. Philipse’s Negro man (Cuffee) 
used to meet frequently at her master’s house, and that she had heard 
them (the Negroes) talk frequently of burning the fort; and that 
they would go down to the fly (‘‘the fly’’ being the east end of the 
city) and burn the whole town; and that her master and mistress said 
they would aid and assist them as much as they could. 

3. That in their common conversation they used to say, that, 
when all this was done, Caesar should be governor, and Hughson, her 
master, should be king. 

4. That Cuffee used to say, that a great many people had tov 
much, and others too little; that his old master had a great deal of 


” New York Weekly Journal, —_ 20, 1741. 
™ Horsmanden’s Negro Plot, 38. 
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Money, but that, in a short time he should have less, and that he 


(Cuffee) should have more. 

Basan 
6. That at the meetings of the three aforesaid Negroes, Caesar, 
Prince, and Cuffee, at her master’s house, they used to say, in their 
conversation, that when they set fire to the town, they would do it in 
the night, and as the white people came to extinguish it, they would 
kill and destroy them.’™ 

Had such a scheme been carried out it would have been a repe- 
tition of the insurrection of 1712 on a vastly larger scale; but as all 
of the fires had taken place in the day and at none of them was an 
attempt made upon the life of a single white person, the plot was 
either not well laid or hatched before the time was ripe. That the 
conspiracy cf 1741 was more than a mere plot to pilfer and steal can 
be seen from the fact that all of ‘‘the witnesses, whites and blacks, 
that gave any evidence, or made any confessions at all, agreed in the 
most considerable article concerning it; the design of burning the 
town, and murdering the inhabitants.’ 

It is needless to account further the details of the trials and con- 
fessions of those who were implicated, or so accused, in the conspiracy. 
Let it suffice to say that the testimonies of the terror stricken did not 
furnish sufficient legal basis for the court to proceed to the prosecu- 
tion of individuals as it did. However, from the eleventh of May to 
the twenty-ninth of August, one hundred and fifty-four Negroes and 
twenty-four whites had been committed to prison; of this number of 
Negroes, seventy-one were transported out of the country, eighteen 
were hanged, fourteen burned, and the remainder pardoned. Out of 
the twenty-four white persons imprisoned four, Peggy Carey, John 
Hughson, and his wife Sarah, and one John Ury, a reputed Catholic 
Priest, were executed. The remaining twenty were discharged. Of 
the latter group the three sons of Hughson—Walter, William, and 
Richard—were ‘‘pardoned on condition of departing the province.”’ 
In like manner John Romme and his wife Elizabeth were granted their 
freedom.” So ended the plot of 1741. Its effect upon the white 
populace can find a counterpart in history only in the Salem witch- 
eraft affair when reason gave way to the wildest forms of imagination. 

The fate of the Negroes implicated would seem to have served as 
a warning to all others of their group against attempting violence 
‘against any of the whites, but even before the ashes cooled around the 


™ P. 39, Ibid. 


% Horsmanden’s Negro Plot, Bay, also Do nial 
“History of New York, Vol. XI, p. 80 , ee 


™ Horsmanden’s Negro Plot, a "es, 387, 388, 380, 390, 391, 392. 
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bier of the victims of the most unjust justice recorded, the New York 
Weekly Journal for June 22 of the same year states ‘‘that a Negro 
belonging to John Sayer, Esquire, was burnt alive for carrying away 


a child of Conrad Becker, into the woods, and there barbarously mur- 
dering of it on the last day of May.’” 


The Negro was not satisfied with his lot as a slave under the 
Dutch even though ‘‘slavery was softened into a smile’’ then less 
could he be expected to bear quietly the yoke of oppression the Eng- 


lish forced him to wear. Although there are no further organized 
attempts at freedom after 1741 only with the passing of slavery does 


the Negro cease his attempts to free himself from the unnatural posi- 
tion into which he had been forced. 


LEGAL STATUS. 


The disposition of the kindhearted Hollanders to their Negro 
slaves was such as to encourage them in thrift and industry.” Too, 
the fact that slaves were possessed of property clearly shows that they 
were allowed to share some of the fruits of their labors. Indeed, the 


personal rights of the slaves were very little restricted by the Dutch 


as they were allowed to go and come among their class almost at will. 
They were free to congregate and seek such amusement as they might 
find in the company of one another. They were allowed to marry and 
encouraged to respect their marital relations by the laws which pro- 


hibited lustful masters from adulterous intercourse with their wives 
and daughters.” 

Because of the inability of the Dutch colonists to marry them- 
selves to the institution of slavery, as the English had done, most 


of the slaves in the province of New Netherlands remained the prop- 
erty of the Dutch West India Company which encouraged their intro- 


duction. As such they were often given small strips of land to work 
for the support of their families, and were in many cases promised and 
granted their freedom.” However, this mild system of slavery, 
which caused those who came to investigate the institution in New 


Netherlands to find but little difference between the bondman and the 


™ New York Weekly Journal, June 22, 1741. 

7 That the slaves were allowed to acquire property and were protected in 
their holding it can be seen from the Court proceedings on November 26, 1643, 
against John Selis who ‘‘had inflicted a severe wound on Little Manuel’s cow, 
and . . . had driven a number of cows and horses into the swamp.’’ Selis 
was forced ‘‘to pay damages, also a fine of 25 guilders and costs, and forbidden 
to repeat the offense on pain of banishment.’’ Dutch MSS. Council minutes, Vol. 
IV, p. 180; also Calendar of Historical MSS., part I, p. 87. ‘ 

The court acted in this instance on the affidavit. of two slaves, Manuel de 
Gerrit, the Giant, and Big Manuel, kinsmen of the plaintiff. 
™ Laws and Ordinances of New Netherlands 1638-1674, p. 12. 
™® Part 1V. See Passing of Slavery. 
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servant, was to be completely changed after a period of thirty-eight 
years by the coming of the English. The Dutch were replaced in 1664 
by the English who gave the institution a definite legal status.” 


The English were accustomed to profit by the labor of slaves and 


looked upon them with favor only so long as they were mild, submis- 
sive, and industrious. But the Dutch had proved poor masters as 
they allowed the slaves too much freedom to make them desirable 
chattel for the English who soon realized that the privileges they were 


allowed to enjoy would render them valueless. To better regulate: 


the conduct of the slave class, the following proclamation was issued 
on the 22nd of March in 1680: 

‘“Whereas, several inhabitants within this city have and do dayly 
harbour, entertain and countenance. Indian and neger slaves in their- 


houses, and to them sell and deliver wine, rum and other strong liq- 
ors, for which they receive money or goods which by the said Indian 


and negro slaves is pilfered, purloyned, and stolen from their several 
masters, by which the publick peace is broken, and the damage of the 
master is produced, ete., therefore they are prohibited, etc., and if 


neger or Indian slave make application for these forbidden articles, 


immediate information is to be given to his master or to the mayor: 


or oldest alderman.’” This regualtion failed to accomplish the 
desired results and is important in that it marked the first of a. 


series of laws that grew in severity as they became more numerous. 


As the English grew more bitter and exacting the slave in turr 


grew more dissatisfied and sullen. Kindness to the slave class was 
discouraged in those few who still saw in the bondman the likeness 
of God, for just two months after the issuance of the proclamation: 
stated above a ‘‘Bill was found by the grand jury of Albany, against 


Mees Hoogeboom for interring his negro in a private and suspicious: 


manner.’’ So it was that the simple act of burial was declared a vio- 
lation of the peace and Mr. Hoogeboom was fined.” 


™ That the clause entitled ‘‘ Bondslavery’’ in the Duke’s Laws was rendered’ 
ineffective ean be seen from a subsequent act which recites ‘‘that the baptizing 
of a Negro, Indian, Mulatto slave shall not be any cause or reason for the set- 
ting them or eny of them at liberty. And be it enacted, etc., that all and every 
Negro, Indian, Mulatto and Mestee bastard child or children . . . . shall 
follow the state and condition of the mother and be esteemed, reputed, taken, and 
adjudged a slave and slaves to all intents and purposes whatsoever. Provided 
always, etc., That no slave whatsoever in this colony shall at any time be admitted 
as a witness for or against any freeman in any case, matter or cause, civil or- 
eriminal, whatsoever.’’ Taken from Bradford’s Laws, p. 81. 
® History of New York, Wm. Dunlap, Vol. II.; Appendix, p. exxviii, N. Y. 
1839. 

® English MSS., Vol. XXXII, p. 71; also Calendar of Historical MSS., part- 
Il, p. 135. 

ps! Tt was a law that a slave must be buried by daylight, without pallbearers: 

and with not more than a dozen Negroes present as mourners. 
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The slightest misdemeanor on the part of a slave was the signal 
for his arrest and confinement in jail. And, if he should be so for- 
tunate as to escape from his confinement and subsequently so unfor- 
tunate as to be recaptured he paid for his luckless venture by being 
‘‘Tyed to a Cort’s Arse and to Receive tenn Lashes or strips on the 
Bare back att Each Corner Round the Citty And to be Branded in 
the forehead with the Letter R.’™” 

In fact the inhuman treatment the slaves received at the hands of 
their masters was brought to the attention of the Lords of Trade in 
England who instructed Governor Dongan on the 29th of May 1686 
to ‘‘pass a Law for the Restraining of Inhuman Severitys which by 
all masters or overseers may be used toward their Christian servants 
or Slaves, wherein provision is to be made that ye wilful killing of 
Indians and Negroes may be punished with death, and that a fit pen- 
alty be imposed for the maiming of them.’™ No record is had that 
the instructions to Governor Dongan became law; in all probability 
the governor failed to exert his influence to secure the passage of such 
a bill, or the assembly refused to support the measure when presented. 
Be that as it may, two years later the Lords of Trade issued the same 
instructions to Governor Andros, who succeeded Governor Dongan.™ 
Yet shameful as it must seem, it is nevertheless true, that the worthy 
attempts of the Lords of Trade to mitigate the slaves’ condition were 
of no avail. 

When the slave failed to secure legal protection, he often 
attempted to free himself by flight from the hard usage he received. 
As has been noted, Canada offered liberty to those who were successful 
in effecting their escape. In fact so attractive had the woods of Can- 
ada become to the slaves of Albany that in 1705 an Act was passed 
to prevent Negro slaves from running away to the French.” 

The humane features of the system of slavery under the Dutch 
had softened the institution by a tendency to manumit faithful slaves 
and by allowing the bondman ‘an opportunity to acquire an ‘‘ interest 
in the soil.’”’ By 1709 the English had stripped all of these humane 
features from the institution and had added one harsh regulation 
after another, until accounts of their cruel treatment reached the ears 


“ Collection of the New York Historical Society for the year 1912, p. 34 


* Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York, Vol. III, p. 374. 
% P. 547, Ibid. 


* Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York, p. 1168, Vol. IV. 

On the 24th of October, 1709, Queen Ann signified ‘‘her disallowance and 

‘disapprobation’’ of this act ‘‘by reason the Punishment to be inflicted on 

Negroes, cte., is such as never was allowed by or known in the Laws of this 
Kingdom. ’’ 

Lords of Trade to Governor Hunter, p. 157, Vol. V. 
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of Queen Ann who immediately protested against it.” The protests: 
of the Queen, like the instructions to the previous Governors, were 
little heeded by the colonist and in 1712 some of the slaves were moved 
to violence as a protest against their treatment.” The English were- 
surprised at the manner in which the slaves had manifested their 
resentment and were of the impression that the adoption of more 
rigid laws would render the slave unable to strike back. With this 
idea in mind acts were passed during the third session of the Fifth 
Assembly to better regulate the conduct of the slaves.“ 

That the tendency to reward faithful slaves by granting them 
their freedom was no longer encouraged can be seen by the following: 
statutes: 

‘*Be it further enacted, That no Negro, Indian, or Mulatto, that 
shall hereafter be made Free, shall enjoy, hold, or possess any Houses, 
Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments within this Colony, but the same- 
shall escheat to her Majesty, her Heirs and Successors. . . . Be 
it further enacted that any Master or Mistress setting at Liberty any 
Negro, Indian or Mulatto Slave, shall enter into sufficient Security 
unto her Majesty, her Heirs and Successors, with two Sureties, not 
less than the Sum of two hundred pounds, to pay yearly and every 
year to such Negro, Indian or Mulatto Slave during their Lives, the 


Sum of twenty pounds lawful Money of this Colony, And if such 
Negro, Indian or Mulatto Slave shall be made Free by the will or- 
Testament of any Person deceased, that then the Executors of such 
Person shall enter into the Security, as above, immediately upon prov-. 


® Tbid. 
For a picture of the slave market at the foot of Wall Street in 1709 see 
Booth, Vol. I, p. 27, and Hurd’s Bondage and Freedom, Vol. I, p. 281. 
See Attempts at Freedom 


 Bradford‘s Laws of New York, 1691 to 1724, pp. 40, 45, 46, 60, 61, 64, 
65, 76, 81, 82, 83, 84, 91, 95, 135, 187, 286. 

A penalty for trading with slaves; 2. The right of the owner of slaves to: 
punish them; 3. That not over three slaves were to meet together; 4. The appoint- 
ing of @ common whipper for those masters who might not care to punish their 
slaves; 5. A slave not allowed to strike a Christian; 6, Penalty for concealing of 
slaves; 7. Penalty for Master or Mistress not bringing their Negroes to condign 
punishment; 8. Penalty for not discovering slaves so entertained; 9. Penalty on 
free Negroes for entertaining slaves; 10., Negroes not to hold Lands; 11. Penalty 
on Negroes for murder; burning of house, barn, ete.; 12. How Negro slaves shall 
be tried; 13. Negro Slaves may have a jury; 14. Slaves not to carry guns; 15. Pen- 
alty on magistrates for neglect of their duty; the Expense of prosecuting slaves 
to be defrayed by each county; how that charge was to be defrayed in the city 
of New York; 17. Slaves not to give evidence against whites; 18. Slaves not to 
travel; 19. Not to possess land, not to buy strong liquiors; 20. To prevent run- 
ning away; 21. To be appraised, how; 22. To prevent Conspiracy; 23. How to 
be punished when they steal; 24. Their crimes not to be forgiven; 25. The evi- 
dence of Negroes allowed against each other; 26. How the expenses of their execu- 
tion were to be defrayed; 27. How they might be set free; 28. Duty on imported 
Negroes; 29. Slaves not to be made free by baptizing; 30. Nonresidents to give 
security. 
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ing the said Will or Testament, which if refused to be given, the said 
Manumission to be void and of none effect.’™ 


Governor Hunter clearly set out the disposition of the colonists 
in a letter to the Lords of Trade on March 14, 1713, when he stated 
that the Negro Act was ‘‘much mitigated in its severities by the coun- 
cil’s amendments’’ though ‘‘your Lordships will think it too severe, 
but after the late barbarous attempt of some of the slaves nothing less 
could please the people.’™” From year to year sections of the ‘‘ Negro 
Act’’ of 1712 were reenacted and frequently additional restrictive 
“sstatutes were added. In 1724 an act was passed by the General 
Assembly for ‘‘Settling and Regulating the Militia’’ which concluded 
with the provision that nothing contained within the Act ‘‘shall be 
construed or taken to allow any Indian or Negro Slave to be listed, 
or do any Duty belonging to the Militia in this Province unless it be 
to be Drummers, Trumpeters or Pioneers.’”™ On December 21, 1730, 
‘Governor Montgomerie in a letter to the Lords of Trade stated that 
““because some doubts have arizen, upon the construing some of those 
Acts’’ concerning Negroes, ‘‘it was thought necessary to repeal all 
those heretofore made, and substitute ‘‘in their place a new act just 
passed which would remove further doubts and encourage the Magis- 
trates to exert themselves when occasion requires.’™ Governor Mont- 
gomerie’s simple statement to the Lords of Trade referred to a series 


of the most severe and inhuman enactment that the human mind could 
devise.” 


© This clause is altered by an act passed in the fifth year of the reign of 
King George. Bradford’s Laws of New York, 1691 to 1724; p. 83. 


. = Vol. V, pp. 356, 357, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New 
ork. 


" Bradford’s Laws of New York, p. 286. 

* Vol. V, p. 905, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York. 

* The laws mentioned were entitled, ‘‘An act for the more effectual pre- 
venting and punishing the Conspiracy and Insurrection of Negroes and other 
slaves; for the better regulating them, and for repealing the Acts therein men- 
tioned, relating thereto,’’ and were passed on the 29th of October, 1730: The 
preamble states that the necessity for such legislation was because ‘‘Many Mis- 
chiefs have been occasioned by too great Liberty allowed to Negro and other 
Slaves, and that some of the Acts relating thereto are expiréd, and others not 
fully answering the good Purposes thereby intended.’’ Section I enacted that 
‘** Any person who would trade with a slave without the consent of his or her 
master or mistress did so on pain of forfeiting treble the Value of the Thing or 
Things traded for, and also the Sum of Five Pounds . . . to the master or 
mistress of such slave or slaves.’’ Section II enacted that, ‘‘ Amy person selling 
Rum or other strong drink to Negro or Indian slaves’’ were to be fined ‘‘the sum 
of Forty shillings for every such Offense.’’ Section III enacted that, ‘‘Here- 
after it shall be enacted lawful for any master or mistress to punish his, her, 
or their slave or slaves, for their Crimes and Offences, at Discretion, not extend- 
ing to Life or Limb.’’ Section IV enacted that ‘‘it shall not hereafter be law- 
ful for above three slaves to meet together at any Time, nor at any other Place, 
‘than when it shall happen they meet in some servile Employment, for their Mas- 
“ters or Mistresses Profit and with their consent, upon Penalty of being whipt 
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upon the Naked Back, at the Discretion justi 
exceeding forty lashes for each aaa SAF One pneiee ae ee 

Section V enacted that each town and manor could appoint a common whip- 
per for their slaves, who was to be paid ‘*by the Master or Mistress of Slaves 
not exceeding the Sum of Three shillings per Head, for all such Slaves as shall 
be whipt.’’ It was further enacted that ‘‘in Case any slaves shall presume to 
assault or strike any Christian or Jew, it shall be in the Power of any two Justices. 
of the Peace . . . . to commit such Slave or Slaves to Prison, not exceed- 
ing fourteen Days for one act and to inflict such other corporal Punishment, not 
extending to Life or Limb, upon him, her, or them, so offending, as to the said 
Justices shall seem meet and reasonable.’ 

.__ Section VI enacted that any person or persons who ‘‘do hereafter employ,. 
harbour, conceal or entertain other men’s Slave or Slaves, at their house, . . . 
without the Consent of his or her or their Master or Mistress’’ would be fined 
‘‘five ‘Pounds for every twenty so concealed or entertained. ’’ 

Section VII enacted that a penalty should be imposed upon any ‘‘Master- 
who should forgive, make up, compound, compromise, or receive or take any other 
or less Consideration than is by this Act prescribed, shall forfeit double the Sum 
the said Person or Persons so entertaining ought to have forfeited.’’ 

Section VIII enacted that a fine of forty shillings be imposed on such 
person or persons ‘‘knowing of such Entertainers of Slave or Slaves, and does 
not discover the said Slaves or Slave. . . ’’ 

Section XI enacted that since ‘‘Slaves are the Property of Christians or 
Jews and cannot, without great Loss or Detriment to their Masters or Mistresses,. 
be subjected in all Cases Criminal, to the strict Rules of the Laws of England,’ 
that the owners of slaves should make good the trespasses their slaves commit. 

Section XII enacted ‘‘that hereafter no Slave or Slaves shall be allowed as 
Evidence or Evidences, in any Matter, Cause, or Thing whatsoever excepting in 
Cases of Plotting as Confederacy among themselves, either to run away, kill or 
destroy their Master, Mistress, or any other Person; or burning of Houses, Barns,. 
Barracks, or Stacks of Hay, or of Corn; or the killing of their Master or Mis- 
tresses Cattle or Horses; and that only against one another; in which Cases the 
Evidence of one Slave shall be allowed good against another Slave.’’ 

Section XII enacted ‘‘that all slaves who should murder or otherwise kill, 
unless by Misadventure, or in the Execution of Justice, or conspire or attempt 
the Death of any of his Majesty’s liege People, not being slaves; or shall attempt 
or commit any Rape, on any of the said subjects, not being Slaves, as aforesaid; 
or shall willfully murder any Negro, Indian, or Mulatto Slave, within this Colony; 
and shall therefore be convicted before three or more of his Majesty’s Justices: 
of Peace, for the County where such Fract shall be committed, one whereof to 
be of the Quorum, who are hereby authorized to hear and determine the same, in 
Conjunction with Five of the Principal Freeholders of the County, without a 
Grand Jury, seven of whom agreeing shall put their Judgement in Execution, 
according to this Act; or before any Oourt of Oyer and Terminer, or general 
Goal-Delivery; he, she, or they so offending shall suffer the Pains of Death, in 
such Manner and with such Circumstances, as the Aggravation or Enormity of their 
Crimes in the Judgement of the Justices of those Courts aforesaid . . . shall 
merit and require.’’ ; 

It was further enacted that the master or mistress who desired to have his 
or her slave tried by a jury of twelve (white) men could do so, providing ae or 
she would agree to bear the expenses. 

. Section XX provided that it should ‘‘not be lawful for any Slave or 
Slaves, to have or use any Gun, Pistol, Sword, Club, or any other Kind of Wea- 
pon whatsoever, but in the Presence or by the Direction of his, her, or their Mas- 
ter or Mistress, and in their own Ground, on Penalty of being whipt for the same, 
at the Discretion of the Justice of the Peace, before whom such’ Complaint shall 
come, or upon the View oo an said Justice, not exceeding twenty lashes on the 

for every su ence. : 
bare pg XXT imposed a penalty on officers that should neglect their duty. 
ion XXII repealed all past Negro acts. : s 

New York Laat of the Foevines from the year 1691 to 1751, inclusive, 

pp. 69, 72, 185, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199. 
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As a result of the act of 1730, the legal status of the Negro reached 
its lowest point. In truth there were very few bright spots in the 
picture for the slave class, and the future seemed even darker. How- 
ever, with the great increase of the number of whites over the num- 
ber of Negroes, and with the growth of prosperity, a relaxation in the 
rigidity with which the restrictive laws were enforced can be noted. 
It was not until the end of the colonial period was nearing that the 
next laws were passed of any moment to the Negro, and they were of 
an entirely different character.“ The change for the better in the 
attitude of the governing class toward the slave had its beginning in 
the Colonial period, but it was not until New York had entered into 
-complete statehood that the spirit of liberty born of the Revolutionary 
War caused men to grow ashamed of human slavery and to seek to 
abolish it. The acts of 1799,” 1801,” and 1812 were necessary to num- 
ber the days of the institution of slavery in the state of New York, 
and their passage elevated the legal status of the slaves to within a 
few steps of free men. 


THE PASSING OF SLAVERY. 


The first slaves who were introduced into New Netherlands were 
retained in the service of the Dutch West India Company, and were 
encouraged in their toil by promises of future freedom. They wer2 
seemingly content to serve the company faithfully with the goal of 
manumission as an illusive, although ever present objective. But, 
when the often promised reward of freedom was seemingly not forth- 
coming they petitioned the Director and Council to emancipate them. 
The respect accorded their action resulted in the passage of the fol- 
lowing act in February of 1644: 

‘“We, William Kieft and Council of New Netherlands having con- 


sidered the petition of the Negroes named Paul Angola, Big Manuel, 
Little Manuel, Manuel de Gerrit de Reus, Simon Congo, Antony 
Portugis, Gracia, Peter Santomee, Jan Francisco, Little Antony, Jan 
Fort Orange, who have served the Company 17 or 18 years, to be 


liberated from their servitude, and set at liberty, especially as they 


** Laws of New York 1691-1773, p. 764. 

On March 8, 1773, an act was passed entitled ‘‘An Act to prevent aged 
and decrepit Slaves from becoming burthensome within this Colony,’’ provided 
that ‘‘from and after the passing of this Act, if any Person or Persons within 
this Colony shall knowingly and willingly suffer and permit his, her, or their 
Slave or Slaves to go about begging of others their Victuals, Cloathing, or other 
Necessaries, such Person or Persons being thereof Convicted before two Magis- 
trates . . . . shall forfeit for every such offence the Sum of Ten Pounds.’’ 
Also an Act for raising troops, p. 352, and an Act freeing Negro soldiers, 411. 

% Laws of the State of New York, Kent and Radcliff in Two Volumes, printed 
by Oharles R. and George Webster, 1802, p. 612, Chapter CLXXXVIII. 
* Laws of New York, 1812. 
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have been in the service of the Honorable West India Company here, 
and have been long since promised their freedom; also that they are 
burthened with many children so that it is impossible for them to sup- 
port their wives and children, as they have been accustomed to do, if 
they must continue in the Company’s service; Therefore, we the 
Director and Council do release for the term of their natural lives, the 
above named and their Wives from Slavery, hereby setting them free 
and at liberty, on the same footing as other Free people here in New 
Netherlands, where they shall be able to earn their livelihood by Agri- 
culture, on the land shown and granted to them, on condition that. 
they, the above named Negroes, shall be bound to pay for the free- 
dom they receive, each man for himself annually, as long as he lives, 
to the West India Company or its Deputy here, thirty skepels (barn 
baskets—221%4 bushels) of Maize or Wheat, Pease, or Beans, and one 
fat hog valued at twenty guilders ($8.00), which thirty skepels and 
the Hog they, the Negroes, each for himself, promises to pay annually, 
beginning from the date hereof, on pain, if any one of them shall fail 
to pay the yearly tribute, he shall forfeit his freedom and return back 
into the Company’s slavery. With the express condition that their 
children at present born or yet to be born, shall be bound and obliged 
to serve the Hon’ble West India Company as Slaves. Likewise that 
the above mentioned men shall be obliged to serve the Hon’ble West 
India Company here, by water or on land, where their services are 
required, on receiving fair wages from the Company.’™ 

This act gave rise to a free Negro class, which by so doing, marked 
the beginning of the free Negro population in the state,” and also the: 
future but inevitable emancipation of the slaves class in New York. 
The policy thus inaugurated by the Dutch West India Company was 
often repeated by the kindhearted as long as the institution of slavery 
existed.” However, directly after the insurrection of 1712, the assem- 
bly prepared an elaborate Negro law which restricted manumissions, 
prohibited free Negroes from holding real estate and increased the 


” Laws and Ordinances of New Netherland, p. 36. 

* That the children of the eleven free Negroes were not continued in Slavery 
can be seen in the answer to this query, on November 29, 1650, by Sec. Van Tien- 
hoven, when he made the following statement: 

“*In regard to letters of manumission which the Director was so good as 
to grant to the Negroes who had been the Company’s slaves; They were set free 
in return for their long service, on condition that their children remain slaves; 
these are treated the same as Christians; at Fan there are no more than three- 
of these children in the service; one at the House of the Hope; one at the Com- 
pany’s bowwerie, and one with Martin Crigier, who as every body knows brought 
up the Girl.’’ 

Vol. I, p. 425, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York. 

* Dutch MSS., Council Minutes, Vol. IV, p. 271 and Vol. X, p. 170, and 
Register of Provincial Secretary, Vol. III, p. 30. Also Calendar of Historical 
MSS., Part I, pp. 45, 105, 264. 
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severity of slave control. Though some of the more drastic provi- 
sions were allowed to relax it was not until the colony had become a 
state that the Negro code as first elaborated upon, began to disappear 

In 1790 the free Negroes numbered less than one-sixth of the 
entire Negro population in the State. In the next ten years a marked 
increase in the free Negro population can be noted against a similar 
decrease of the number of slaves.” This great change may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that prior to the war only the source of just and 
humane individual action had been enlisted in behalf of the bond- 
man, but at its close, liberty-loving men, flushed with the joy of vic- 
tory, were not content to cease their labors until black and white as 
one could raise their voices in freedom’s acclamation. A group of 
such men of the city of New York numbering 19, met at the dwelling 
house of John Simmos, an inkeeper, and organized ‘‘A Society for 
Promoting the Manumission of Slaves, and Protecting such of them 
as have been or may be Liberated.’’ This society, formed for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘mitigating the evils of slavery, to defend the rights of the 
blacks, and especially to give them the elements of education’’ rep- 
resented the first organized effort in New York State to ameliorate the 
lot of the American Negro. At the second meeting of this society, on 
tke fourth of the following month, John Jay and Alexander Hamilton 
were present. The former, who had characterized slavery as a crime 
of ‘‘ecrimson dye’’ and who had supported the Morris resolution in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1776-’77, was chosen president, and 
the latter a personal friend of Washington and a rising political 
figure of national importance, secretary. Though these men were 
engaged in matters of state of the utmost moment, both served dili- 
gently and with much success in the Negroes’ behalf. 

The Legislature of the state had refused to adopt a method of 
gradual emancipation in 1785 and thereafter each year the manumis- 
sion society petitioned that body, until, in 1799 an act was passed 
adopting such a system. Nor did the labors of the society cease with 
the passage of this act, rather they seemed only to begin,” and the 
constant and unselfish service rendered the Negro race by the members 
of this society enabled them to win, as no other organization could, the 
love and confidence of those for whom they served. 

The act passed by the assembly in March, 1799, declaring that 

“every child born in the state of New York of a slave after July 4th 
of that year should be free after twenty-eight years of service to its 


1 Aside from natural increase, the growth of the free Negro population was 
due to three causes, manumission for meritorious service, flight and emigration. 
Manumission contributed by far the greatest to the increase. 

1 See Section on Legal Status. 

2 See Part VI on Education. 
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mother’s owner, if a male, and twenty-five if a female. This act pro- 
viding for the gradual abolition of slavery had been anticipated in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1776-1777 in the preamble and reso- 
lution proposed by Gouverneur Morris which meant to provide for the 
gradual abolition of slavery. The preamble recited that the blessings 
of freedom ought to be allowed all mankind, but the immediate eman- 
cipation of all the slaves was thought to be inexpedient. Therefore 
the Legislature was urged to provide for the abolition of slavery at a 
seasonable moment ‘‘so that in future ages every human being that 
breathes the air of this state shall enjoy the privileges of a freeman.’’ 
Although the Convention later decided to omit the provision from the 
Constitution, which when adopted was silent on this subject, its 
effect remained to guide a future Legislature to the achievement of 
that end. 

In 1817 the Legislature provided definitely for the abolition of 
slavery by setting July 4, 1827, as the emancipation day for all of the 
Negro slaves in New York State. On December 3rd, 1827, when 
Governor De Witt Clinton signed the revised statutes, including this 
principle, which had been passed that same day, the Negro slave in 
New York was relegated to a certain, but somewhat discredited place 
in the history of that state. 

However, the efforts in the Negro’s behalf continued untiringly 
until the provision in the Constitution of the United States automatic- 
ally abolished the slave trade. After 1808, a mistaken expectation 
that the institution of slavery would soon terminate as a consequence, 
caused movements to protect the rights of Negroes as men, to subside. 
The abolitionists failed to see that so long as slavery existed, a market 
for slaves was kept open, moreover the illegal traffic in human beings 
continuing after 1808 did not arouse sufficient interest to command 
attention until the true condition of affairs was brought to light by 
the Missouri Compromise. 

The South, among other things, being desirous of getting rid of 
the free Negro population, less the slave class should be affected by 
its presence and grow restless, began the colonization movement. 
Such men as Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Arthur Tappan, William Good- 
ell, and many others who later so valiantly enlisted their efforts in the 
Anti-slavery struggle were taken in by the speeches and publications 
of Southern Colonizationists. However, in October of 1830 William 
Lloyd Garrison discovered the ‘‘duplicity’’ of the Colonization Soci- 
ety and began immediately to denounce it. Samuel J. May, who 
attended Mr. Garrison’s lecture in Boston at Julian Hall, states that 
he was of the opinion that Mr. Garrison alone ‘‘had his ears so com- 


pletely unstopped of prejudice against color that the cries of enslaved 
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black men and black women sounded to him as if they came from 
brothers and sisters.’"" So greatly did Garrison impress Mr. May 
with the truth of his convictions that the latter told his friends, ‘‘ That 
is a providential man; he is a prophet; he will shake our nation to 


its centre, but he will shake slavery out of it.’"“ Just as Mr. May 
was converted by Mr. Garrison, so were many others, and by 1834 
sentiment against the evils of human slavery had found an ever 
increasing number of ardent supporters and anti-slavery societies 
began to spring up in the larger centers of the North. 

The New York Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society was established 
in New York in 1834. Any young man could become a member by 
subseribing to the Constitution. The object of the Society was ‘‘to 
promote the entire abolition of slavery in the United States, by col- 
lecting and diffusing information concerning its true character; by 
endeavoring to convince our countrymen, by arguments addressed to 
their understanding and consciences, that slave-holding is a heinous 
crime in the sight of God; and that the duty, safety, and best inter- 
ests of all concerned require its immediate and unconditional aban- 


donment.’”” 


In July of 1835, the American Anti-Slavery Society authorized 
R. G. Williams of 144 Nassau Street, New York City, to publish the 
first edition of an Anti-Slavery monthly paper entitled ‘‘Human 
Rights.’’ This paper stated that its object was to make known, 
plainly and honestly, to the great body of American people, what the 
‘‘Immediate Abolitionists think and what they are trying to do.’ 
The October issue of ‘‘Human Rights’’ in the same year, announced 
that a State Convention would be held at Utica, New York, on the 
21st of the month. The summons was signed by 438 members of the 
anti-slavery societies in all parts of the state to whom ‘‘it had come 
to be obvious that their efficiency would be greatly increased if they 
should be united into a State Organization.’’ Just as soon as it was 
made public that such a Convention was to be held at Utica, certain 
very ‘‘prominent and respectable gentlemen’’ set about to avert ‘‘the 
calamity and disgrace.’"” Despite all that could be done to stop the 
meeting, it was held at 10:00 A. M. in the Second Presbyterian Church 
of the City of Utica. During the reading of the Constitution a ‘‘com- 


‘Some Recollections of Our Anti-Slavery Conflict’’ by Samuel J. May, 
Published Boston, 1869, Fields, Osgood, and Co., p. 18. 

1% Thid, p. 19. 

5 Constitution of the Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. 

Pamphlet, Lewis Tappan Collection, Howard University Library. 

%° Human Rights, Vols. I, II, and III, Issue No. 1, Lewis Tappan Collection, 
Howard University Library. 

1% For full account of the Utica Riot see pp. 163-170, Some Recollections of 
Our Anti-Slavery Conflict,’’ May; also Human Rights for November, 1835. 
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mittee of twenty-five’? from an assembly of citizens, ‘‘excited by 
strong drink and vociferous with curses,’’ rushed into the church 
intent upon stopping the session. They demanded and were allowed 
to read a set of resolutions which stated that they felt themselves 
called upon to preserve ‘‘the Union of the States’’ by preventing the 
assembly, and to that end the ‘‘committee of twenty-five had come to 
tell the Convention that if mischief ensued, they would not be respon- 
sible for it.’’ Chester Hayden, judge of the county, and Samuel 
Beardsley, member of Congress, headed the ‘‘committee of twenty- 
five’’ and did much to encourage their rash followers to commit vio- 
lence. ‘‘It was evident that these leaders held ‘the baser sort’ under 
some restraint, for one of them cried out, ‘Let them say the word and 
I am ready to tear the rascals in pieces.’’”” As it was seen that no 
more business could be transacted, most of the members retired with- 
out being molested, except by abusive and vile epithets. Reverend 
Oliver Wetmore, the secretary of the Convention, was seized and 
threatened by a ‘‘man holding an important public office who raised 
his cane over the aged and faithful minister of the Gospel and cried 
out, ‘G d— you! Give the papers up, or I will knock you 
on the head.’’”” Reverend Wetmore’s son, who was a member of 
the ‘‘committee of twenty-five,’’ sprang forward and begged him, 
‘*Do, father, give them up and save your life. Give them to me and 
I will pledge myself, they shall be returned to you again.’™” The 
courageous old man, thus assured by his son, ‘‘complied and was let 
off without further harm.’’ 

Movements for the accomplishment of a great good have ever met 
with opposition and very often with oppression; however, the good 
and not the intended evil has been repeatedly triumphant. So it was 
that the Utica affair served not only to stimulate the endeavors of 
those who had already enlisted their efforts for the immediate abolition 
of slavery, but also to win others to their ranks. As a direct result 
of the Utica riot, Gerrit Smith, a good and great man, who had 
actually opposed slavery for a number of years, identified himself 
with the Anti-Slavery Societies and became one of the foremost 
abolitionists of the North. He had been a member of the Coloniza- 
tion Society almost from its beginning, and thinking that its scheme 
was to effect the Abolition of slavery, he had been blind to its real 
purpose. Although his attention had been attracted to the Abolition- 


108 “¢Some Recollections of our Anti-Slavery Conflict,’’ May, p. 166. 
1° Ibid, p. 167. 
u0 Tbhid, p. 167. 
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ists by the outrages committed against them during 1833,” he had 
attended the convention at Utica not intending to become a member, 
but determined ‘‘to hear for himself what should be said, see what 
should be done, and decide as he should find reason to, between the 
Abolitionist and their adversaries.’”” The proceedings of the ‘‘gentle- 
men of property and standing’’ in Utica clearly opened Mr. Smith’s 
eyes to the true condition of affairs, and he did not hesitate to cast 
his lot with those who had the true interest of the Negro slave at heart. 
Straightway he invited all of the members of the Convention to repair 
to Peterboro, and a large number availed themselves of the cordial 
hospitality awaiting them. The first meeting of the State Anti-Slav- 
ery Convention was held in the Peterboro Presbyterian Church, at 
which time Mr. Smith introduced a resolution condemning slavery 
apologists, which was worthy of Garrison himself. From that time 
on he stood in the forefront of the Abolitionists ranks. Some of the 
most prominent leaders in the Anti-Slavery movement in New York 
were Lewis Tappan, Gerrit Smith, Alva Stewart, Nathaniel Sherril, 
E. A. Lambert, John Frost, Spencer Kellogg, Beriah Green, Henry 
Brewster and Oliver Wetmore. The purpose of the Society was to 
‘aim to elevate the character and condition of the people of color by 
encouraging their intellectual, moral and religious improvement, and 
by correcting the prejudice of public opinion; but this society will 
never, in any way, countenance the oppressed in vindicating their 
rights by resorting to physical force. The members shall use their 
diligence to collect from every source within their reach, historical 
and other evidence respecting the evils of slavery and the blessings of 
liberty, and to diffuse the same throughout the community.’”™” 

The Southern slaveholders had at first pretended to ignore the 
opponents of slavery in the North and to treat their efforts in the 
bondman’s behalf with contempt. It was not long, however, before 
the Southerners began to appreciate the fact that the ever increasing 
force which the anti-slavery movement was gaining forecast great 
harm to their interests. Immediately they grew alarmed. One of 
the ways in which they gave expression to their alarm was manifested 
in efforts to extradite the prominent Northern abolitionists for trial 
in Southern States. In September, 1835, the grand jury of Tusca- 
lousa County, Alabama, ‘rendered an indictment against Robert G. 
Williams to whom reference was made above as publisher of the 


1 Movements against the Abolitionist led to riots during 1833 and 1834. A 
riot oceurred at Clinton Hall where an Abolitionist meeting was stampeded. At 
the same time the house of Lewis Tappan was sacked. Horace Greeley, The 
American Conflict, Vol. I, p. 126. 

u2 ¢*Some Recollections of Our Anti-Slavery Conflict,’’ by S. J. May, p. 168. 

48 Convention of the Friends of Immediate Emancipation, Pamphlet, Lewis 
Tappan Collection, Howard University Library. 
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‘‘Human Rights’’ monthly. He was said to have ‘‘disturbed, cir- 
culated, and published a seditious paper called the Emancipator.”’ 
Governor Gale of Alabama requested Governor Marcy of New York 
to surrender the accused. But Governor Marcy refused to honor the 
extradition papers.™ 

Such attempts to deter the progress of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment continued throughout the next two decades, but with little sue- 
cess. The Anti-Slavery movement daily became stronger, gathering 
momentum with the years. The spirit and sentiments which were 
truly characteristic of the Abolitionists were expressed by Garrison 
when he said, ‘‘I am in earnest; I will not equivocate; I will not 
excuse ; I will not retreat a single inch; AND I WILL BE HEARD.’”” 

During the two decades prior to the war there arose several Negro 
Abolitionists in New York, the most famous of whom was Frederick 
Douglass, who settled in Rochester, New York, and edited the ‘‘ North 
Star.’’? The work of Mr. Douglass encompassed in its scope all of 
the North and will ever cause him to be rightfully distinguished, not 
as a member of any one group, but as an American statesman and 
Abolitionist of the highest magnitude to whom the liberty of his fel- 
lowmen was to be desired above all else. 

As has been noted, opposition seemed only to stimulate Abolition- 
ists to greater efforts, rather than discourage them. That they had 
accomplished the task of changing public opinion can be seen in the 
attitude of a great number of citizens of New York in the famous 
‘‘Lemmon Case’’ of 1852. In this instance contributions amounting 
to over five thousand dollars were made to a subscription for the pur- 
pose of buying the freedom of eight persons claimed by Jonathan 
Lemmon, who had brought them to New York on his way South.” 

Justice Wright in delivering his opinion declared that the slaves 
were free by the legislative acts of 1830 and 1841 by which slaves 
brought within the state of New York were declared free. Said he, 
‘‘the effect of the legislation was to render the civil condition of slav- 
ery impossible in our own society.’”’ . . . ‘‘And there is nothing 
which can claim the authority of law within this state, by which they 
may be held as slaves.”’ Thus the State Court of Appeals sounded 
the death knell of the last vestige of slavery within the state of New 
York. 

1830—I. R. S. 656, 657, See. 6. 
1841—Laws of 1841, Chapter 247. 


4 Niles Register XLIX, p. 358. 

48 The Words of Garrison, p. 4, Boston and New York, 1905, Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 

u8 New York State Court of Appeals Report of the Lemmon Case, New York, 
1860, Horace Greeley and Company, Publishers. Also The Fugitive Slave Law 
and Its Victims, New York, 1861, published by the Anti-Slavery Society. 
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Possibly there were those who realized from the beginning that 
war was necessary to finally solve the problem of human slavery in 
America; possibly not. Be that as it may, the ultimate result of the 
Anti-Slavery movement divided the Union. War was inevitable, and 
universal abolition of slavery the result. 


NEGRO CITIZENSHIP. 


By an ‘‘Act of the Director and Council of New Netherlands’’ 
passed February 25, 1644, eleven Negroes and their wives were manu- 
mitted from the Company’s service."” As this is the first recorded 
instance of slaves being liberated by the Dutch it marks the begin- 
ning of Negro Citizenship in New York. 

Under the Dutch the legal status of the free Negro differed but 
little, if any, from that of the white colonist. For at least there were 
no laws which robbed them of the personal rights which were enjoyed 
by the free whites."* They were encouraged in thrift and industry 
by the protection assured their property’ and by the very conditions 
upon which they were manumitted.” Although there were no laws 
providing for their instruction, those who so desired were unhampered 
by any restrictive statutes forbidding them to acquire mental enlight- 
enment. In fact the Dutch, ‘‘a nation of freemen who had just 
achieved their political freedom after almost unparalleled sacrifices, ’’ 
were fully conscious of the Negro’s desires and often aided him in 
their realization. 

From the number of manumissions which continued after those 
of the Director and Council in 1644, the English must have found a 
few, if not an appreciable number, of free Negroes in the colony 
twenty years later. However by the coming of the English, the legal 
status of the free Negro, like that of the slave, was greatly altered. 
Their testimony was no longer permitted in any case in which a white 
person was a party.” They were no longer permitted to own land, 
and even that personal property they were permitted to acquire could 
not be safely called their own. Statutes of 1712 and 1730 enacted, 
among other things, that a penalty should be placed on free Negroes 
who should entertain slaves,” regardless of the ties of kinship which 
may have existed between them. 


“7 Laws and Ordinances of New Netherlands, p. 36. 

u8 The presence of indentured servants in the white population accounts for 
the use of the words ‘‘free whites.’’ 

u® Dutch MSS., Council Minutes, Vol. IV, p. 180; also Calendar of Historical 
MSS., Part I, p. 87. 

2 Laws and Ordinances of New York, p. 36. 

11 P, 46, Bradford’s Laws, 1712. 

122 Thid. 
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The insurrection of 1712 and the conspiracies of 1741 only served 
to stimulate the enactment of further harsh measures for the purpose 
of robbing the free persons of color, as well as the slaves, of all sem- 
blance of liberty. However, the closing years of the Colonial period 
in New York show a gradual change in the attitude of the governing 
class to the Negro generally. Rigid regulations were either repealed 
or allowed to grow lax. The estimated number of free Negroes in 
1774 attests to the growth of that class prior to the Revolutionary 
War.” 

Gouverneur Morris, John Jay, and others of their mind and dis- 
position exercised such a profound influence over the framing of New 
York’s first Constitution that their power left an impression even time 
has failed to efface.™“ Due to the efforts of these men ‘‘the classifica- 
tion of races’’ was not even suggested in the first Constitution. The 
right of suffrage was allowed all citizens who were able to answer the 
property qualification, ete., imposed, regardless of race or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

At the time of the adoption of the first Constitution of the state of 
New York the free Negro population was hardly appreciable. But 
during the years which intervened between the first Convention and 
the Convention of 1821 the increase of the free Negroes was thought 
by some to present a serious problem. In truth there were a great 
number who were of the opinion that the time had not ripened for 
Negro citizens to share equally with white citizens the rights of suf- 
frage. The Convention of 1821 clearly evidenced this fact, for after 
a long and bitter struggle and despite the efforts of Peter A. Jay and 
other Federalists who so nobly espoused the cause of the Negro, the 
Convention decided against them by a vote of 71 to 33.% During the 
great debate, possibly one of the most surprising features was occa- 
sioned by Erastus Root, who ranked among the foremost advocates 
of universal suffrage and the abolition of slavery, when he cast his 
lot with those who desired to limit the right of suffrage to white voters. 
Had the Convention of 1821 let the work of the Convention of 1776- 
"77 guide their decisions in matters concerning the Negro, New York 
would have been foremost in granting equal suffrage to all of its 
citizens. But as it was, the Convention of 1846 failed to extend the 

right of suffrage to all citizens alike, and even six years after Presi- 

dent Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, it was again withheld. 
As a soldier also the Negro demonstrated his right to citizenship. 
Services as soldiers in the War of the American Revolution and of 














1% Tibid., see growth of ‘‘ Negro Population.’’ 
1% See page 33, ‘Passing of Slavery.’’ 
4% For full account see pp. 190-200 of the ‘‘ Report of the Debates and Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of the State of New York held at the Capitol,’’ 28th 
of August, 1821. Printed by J. Seymour, 49 John Street, November, 1821. 
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the War of 1812 were very creditably rendere¢. Speaking in the 
convention of 1821, Dr. Clark remarked ‘‘In the war of the Revolu- 
tion these people helped to fight your battles by land and sea.’”™ 
Martindale of New York in Congress, January 22, 1828, stated that 
‘*slaves or Negroes who had been slaves, were enlisted as soldiers in 
the war of the Revolution; and I myself saw a battalion of them, as 
fine martial looking men as I ever saw, attached to the Northern Army 
in the last war, on its march from Plattsburg to Sackett’s harbor.’”” 

Reverend Theodore Parker of Boston in a historical sketch of 
New York describes an excavation of a quantity of human bones, while 
workmen were engaged in digging out the foundation for a dry goods 
store. He then remarked that ‘‘ Everybody knows the African coun- 
tenance, the skulls also bore unmistakable marks of the race they 
belong to. They were shovelled up with the earth which they rested 
in, carried off and emptied into the sea to fill up a chasm and make 
the foundation of a warehouse.’’ On inquiry, the Bostonian learned 
that these were the bones of Colored American soldiers who fell in the 
disastrous battles of Long Island in 1776. 

On October 14, 1814, an act was passed by the New York Assem- 
bly authorizing the raising of ‘‘two regiments of men of color.’”” 
These men were to be mustered into the service of the United States 
for employment in the War of 1812-1814. The Negroes of New York, 
in spite of slavery and the legal handicaps which were placed upon 
them and which made them but half-citizens, served their country in 
the hour of need, and in this respect demonstrated their right to cit- 
izenship. 

EpvucaTION. 


The first instances of an attempt to encourage Negroes in their 
own welfare is had in a letter written on the twenty-second of April, 
1642, by the ‘‘Classics of Amsterdam’’ to the Consistory of New 
Amsterdam. In this letter an acknowledgment is made of the receipt 
of a letter from Reverend Edward Bogardus and his associate, writ- 
ten in September of 1641, stating that they had ‘‘hopes for the con- 
version of the Americans (the Indians), and the Negroes.’"” How- 
ever, the interest manifested in the Negroes’ enlightenment at this 
time seems to have effected no lasting results and was purely religious. 
Again, on October 4, 1660, it is seen that the Dutch continued their 


Colored Americans in the Wars of 1776 and 1812, W. C. Nell, p. 27. 
sii - on Condition of the Colored People of the United States, N. R. Delany, 
52, p. 73. 

iat W. C. Nell, Colored Americans, p. 28. 

*” Laws of the State of New York, 38th Session, Chapter XVIIT, 

™ Vol. I, p. 150, Ecclesiastical Record of the State of New York, published 
by the State under the supervision of Hugh Hastings, State Historian, Albany, 
1901. J. B. Lyon, St. Printer. 
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interest in the mental enlightenment of the slave class, by a letter 
from Rev. Henry Selyns, minister at Brooklyn, to the Classics at 
Amsterdam, in which he made the following statement: “‘I preach at 
Breuckelen in the morning; but at the Bouwery,™ at the end of the 
catechetical sermon. The Bowery is a place of relaxation and pleas- 
ure whither the pedple go from the Manhattans for the evening ser- 
vice. There are there forty Negroes from the region of the Negro 
coast, besides the household families.’"“ There, after the services 
were held for the governor and the others of his group, the slaves were 
assembled and instructed by Reverend Selyns. Under the Dutch 
there were no attempts to withhold enlightenment from the slaves 
class. On the other hand there were few who moved to advance them. 

This cannot be said to be the attitude adopted by the English 
when the colony became New York. In fact at first the English took 
a decidedly negative attitude to the conversion and baptism of slaves, 
probably because of the clause entitled ‘‘ Bondslavery’’ in the Duke’s 
laws, and later because of the fear that the intellectual enlightenment 
of the slaves would render them valueless.“ Even the passage of an 
Act in 1673 ‘‘To Encourage the Baptizing of Negro, Indian, and 
Mulatto Slaves,’’ but little effected the attitude of the Colonists 
in this respect.” In spite of the disadvantages which the slave class 
found associated with the securing of instruction, some instances are 
had of Negroes who were possessed of abilities uncommon to the aver- 
age white colonist.” 

The first real efforts to instruct the. Negroes in New York were 
begun by the ‘‘Society for the Propagation of Gospell in Forreigne 
Parts’’ which was established in England on the 16th of June, 1701. 
One of the purposes of the Society was ‘‘to teach and instruct the 
Indians and Negroes and their Children.’“” In the Province of New 





* Stuyvesant’s Bowery or farm which was built ‘‘for the accommodation 
of these people, as well as his own family and Negro slaves, of which there were 
about forty.’’ At a little chapel built by the Governor Donine Selyns, of Brook- 
lyn, began to officiate on Sunday evenings. This arrangement lasted from 1660 
to 1664 when Selyns returned to Holland. 

“8 Eeel. Record of State of New York, Vol. I, p. 489. 

14 See Legal Status. 

1% Legal Status, 1673. 


® Calendar of Historical MSS., part II, p. 80, September 2, 1679. 

‘*Hue and ery after Jacob, a runaway Negro of Sweer Thennisse of 
Schenectady; speaks good English, Dutch, good Mohaw, and Mohegan.’’ English 
MSS., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 127, 129, 142. 

Calendar of Historical MSS., part II, p. 552; also p. 295, Vol. VI, Doeu- 
ments Relative to Colonial History of New York. 

7 P, 58, ‘*The Support of Schools in Colonial New York by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts’’ by William W. Kemp, Public 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, New York City, 1913. Sections of the 
Instructions to Schoolmasters. 
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York the Society was fortunate in securing the services of Elias Neau, 
a native of France whose pronounced Protestant faith had forced him 
to leave the land of his nativity and settle in New York as a merchant. 
Mr. Neau’s sympathy for the slave class was brought to the attention 
of the Society and occasioned that body to offer him the appointment 
of ecatechist for the Province of New York. In 1704, after ‘‘the 
renewed urging of the Society and Lord Cornbury’’ he accepted the 
office and opened a catechising school that same year.” The Gov- 
ernor’s license authorized Mr. Neau to instruct children of the colon- 
ists and slaves and others who desired to come. It read as follows: 
‘To the worthy Mr. Elias Neau, greeting: 
‘*Reposing special trust and confidence in your abil- 
ity, prudence and integrity, have nominated, consti- 
tuted, and appointed, and do hereby nominate, consti- 
tute and appoint you, the said Elias Neau, to be catechist 
in the city of New York, and do hereby give and grant 
unto you full license and power to catechise all children, 
Indians, Negroes and other persons within the said city. 
Given under my hand and seal at Fort Anne in New 
York this twenty-fourth day of August, 1704. 
“**Cornbury.’”™ 
The Bishop’s license empowered him to act as ‘‘Schoolmaster and 
Catechist to the Negroes and Indians in New York.’”™ 
Mr. Neau’s sincerity and devotion to the work which he had 
undertaken remains as one of the most noble examples of self-sacrifice 
the colonial period of the country offers. He gave up the active mat- 
agement of his business to devote his entire time to the work. Rev- 
erend John Sharpe, chaplain of the fort, declared that ‘‘his Resolu- 
tion and Perseverance in the work have been truly wonderful; they 
see him hated, ridiculed, and even spitefully used by his Christian 
Brethren for this Work’s sake . . . . They find him constantly 
attending his stated hours of Instruction, be there many or few that 
come to hearhim ... . . They see him creeping into Garrets, 
Cellars and other nauseous places to exhort and pray by the poor 
slaves when they are sick; . . . . That his house is full of hos- 
pitality and good works.’”“ From a report made by Mr. Neau to the 
Society in 1705 a list giving the ‘‘names of the Masters and Mistresses 


that have sent . . . their Blacks to Catechise and to whom I have 
given Catechism and other good books,’’ places the number of Negro 


18 P, 236 Thid. 

2” From MSS. deeds in the office of the Secretary of State, X, p. 27, quoted 
by Pratt and by W. W. Kemp. 

“e P. 237, ‘*The Support of Schools in Colonial New York.’’ 

From a paper proposing ‘‘A Publick School,’’ and ‘‘A Catechising Chap- 
pel’’ in the city of New York, by Rev. Mr. Sharp, March 11, 1712-13, Lambeth 
‘Archives, 841, fol. 18ff. quoted by W. W. Kemp, p. 237. 
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men who received instruction at eighteen, of which number three were 
Indians; the number of women at twenty-eight, of which number one 
was an Indian and one a Mulatto.™ 

For almost two years the work of Mr. Neau was blessed with a 
certain degree of success, but in 1706 the tolerant attitude of the whites 
changed because of fear that the conversion of the slaves to Chris- 
tianity would free them, and the number of his pupils dwindled sadly. 
However, an act of the Assembly in the fall of that same year stating 
that the conversion of a slave to the Christian faith did not alter his 
legal status, removed the fear of the colonist on this score and Mr. 
Neau’s classes beame larger than at any time previous. Because of 
the fact that the slaves worked all day it was necessary for them to 
attend instruction at night and on Sundays after the ‘‘Second Ser- 
mon.’’ Mr. Neau reported in 1707 that he had changed his periods 
of instruction to Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. He further 
stated that he ‘‘ would Catechise them much oftener, but their masters 
desire me not to keep them long; I keep them always two hours in 
Summer, but longer in Winter.’"” The number of slaves who 
attended Mr. Neau’s instructions averaged about 80, although there 
were many occasions when between 100 and 250 were present. Reg- 
ular reports were sent to the Society and in each the list of those 
receiving instructions remained about the same. 

The insurrection of 1712 nearly caused the closing of the school, 
despite the fact that none of Mr. Neau’s pupils were implicated ; for 
only after the most rigid inquisition was the school allowed to be con- 
tinued. In April of 1722, the year of his death, Mr. Neau made his 
last report in which he stated that: ‘‘My School dos prosper by ye 
blessing of God for the Number of Catechumens increase daily in both 
sexes, men and women; I thought to have some Baptized at Easter 
but their Masters declin’d to give their consent; I have put them off, 
for Whitsunday week during wch time I hope to prepare more of 
them, more poor Black Creatures, I would be much obliged to the 
Venerable Society if they were pleased to order 300’or 400 Copies of 
ye Church Catechism to be sent to me for the use of my Catechumens 


with the alphabet in it because ye Children of their Master reading 
once or twice ye Creed and the 10 Commandmts with the Lord’s 
Prayer every day they will learn ye sooner & that doth incourage 
their Masters to give their approbation to their christning & even their 
own Children learn our Church Catechism ye sooner by that. 

Several Negroes learn at home ye Catechism & some learn to read.’”™ 


“8 October 3, 1705, 8. P. 9 Letter book, A. 2, p. 124, quoted by W. W. Kemp, 
. 238. 
 Thid, A, 3, p. 181, quoted by W. W. Kemp, p. 240. 


. Tbid. A, 16, pp. 196, 204; Journal IV, p. 249, quoted by W. W. Kemp, 
p. 248, 
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Mr. Huddleston, who had also been engaged by the society, suc- 
ceeded in charge of the School ‘‘And attended it with the diligence 
and earnestness characteristic of his other service’’ for two years.” 
After Mr. Huddleston was relieved of the position of instructor in 
1724, the work was carried on by a succession of missionaries until 
1770, but the interest and endeavor of Mr. Neau was not to be found 
in any of his successors. In 1770 the office of catechist was added to 
that of the charity schoolmaster, and continued under the Society’s 
support until 1777. 

The work of Reverend Thomas Bray, D. D., who was born in 1656 
at Marton, Shrophire, and educated at Oswestry Grammar School, 
and Hartford College, Oxford, is possibly among the first attempts 
on the part of the English to better the mental condition of the 
Negroes in their midst. Dr. Bray’s activities in the behalf of man- 
kind in general were very numerous, and they were said to have been 
‘*the originating spirit in the founding of the 8. P. C. K.’"" The 
endeavors of this society took him to New York and Maryland where 
‘‘the condition of the Negroes and Indians . . . had ever excited 
a feeling of pity’’ in him. The desire to enlighten these two classes 
of people must have weighed heavily upon Dr. Bray for although his 
death came before he could see them greatly benefited himself, a 


manuscript endorsed ‘‘Dr. Bray’s Plan of a Congregation Propa 
ganda ffide’’ can be found in the Archives of Fulham Palace. In 
these manuscripts Dr. Bray prescribed ‘‘the plan of a society for 
carrying on work amongst ye Poorer sort of people, as also amongst 
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ye Blacks and Native Indians. 

During the lifetime of Dr. Bray an occasion arose which caused 
him to ge to Holland; while there it was his good fortune to become 
acquainted with M. Abel Tossis, ‘‘more commonly known as Sieur 
D’Allone,’’ secretary to the king. Sieur D’Allone was also inter- 
ested in the projects which were nearest the good Dr. Bray’s heart, 
and ‘‘gave the sum of nine hundred pounds in his life to be applied 
to the instruction of Negroes.’"“ Dr. Bray was requested by Sieur 
D’Allone to undertake the disposal of his gift but was ‘‘attacked by 
a dangerous illness’’ and nominated certain trustees, his Associates, 
whose authority was ratified by a decree of Chancery obtained on 


18 (My Spouse commonly had in his Evening School 50 or 60 Negro Slaves 
& sometimes more, besides Children & Servnts,’’ Mrs. Huddleston to Sec., Ibid, 
A, 19, p. 411, quoted by W. W. Kemp, 249. 


“® Bee p. 102; also 8S. P. G. Letter-book, B, 2, p. 35, quoted by W. W. Kemp, 
p. 254. 


1 Thid. p. 9. 
“8 Thid. pp. 14-15. 
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June 24th, 1730.% This was probably Dr. Bray’s last act in behalf 
of his fellowmen for the venerable old gentleman died February 15, 
1729, at the ripe age of seventy-three years. 

The income from the bequest of Mr. D’Allone made it possible 
for Dr. Bray’s Associates to send ‘‘Books to Missionaries in the man- 
ner which the Doctor himself did, thereby to enable and encourage 
them to undertake the Conversion of the Negroes, within their respec- 
tive Parishes.’“" However until 1758 except for some assistance 
given Georgia, nothing was done for the schools elsewhere. In that 
year the fund at the Associates disposal ‘‘was sufficient to warrant 
establishing a few schools, and the city of Philadelphia was chosen as 
the best location of the first one.’"” Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who 
became associated with the work of the society in Philadelphia recom- 
mended ‘‘N. York, Williamburgh in Virginia, & Newport in Rhode 
Is.”’ as the most proper places for Negro schools.’”"* Dr. Franklin 
further recommended that Dr. S. Johnson, Reverend Mr. Barclay and 
the Reverend Mr. Auchmuty should be associated in charge of the 
school at New York. The nature of the support given the movement 
by these men assured its success from the beginning. After some 
difficulty a schoolmistress of ‘‘fair Character and Qualifications’’ was 
secured. 

In 1765 Mr. Auchmuty wrote: ‘‘There are now no less than 
thirty-seven Scholars’’ and that ‘‘those that are to leave the School 
are well instructed in reading & sewing and say their Catechism & 
prayers perfectly well; & what is very commendable, & pleasing are 
very sober & orderly Children.’"“ He continued in his report to 
state that ‘‘The school succeeds beyond my Expectations, and is a 
great blessing to the poor slaves.’’ Later he reported: ‘‘The Scholars 
improve every day in Reading, Spelling, & Working;’’ and later he. 
wrote ‘‘Many of them are very notable at their work, and read 
extremely well.’’ In 1767 he said of them: ‘‘Those that have left the 
School after proper Instruction, attend every Sunday Evening 
with the Adult Blacks, & are Catechised and I have the pleasure to 
inform you that I have not heard of one among them, that has turned 
out bad.’”’ The records are somewhat incomplete after this time, 


™” Thid. p. 15. 

1 Thid. p. 254. 

2 Ibid. p. 255. 

™ Tbid. p. 259, the recorded minutes as quoted by W. W. Kemp. 

** Tbhid. p. 259, Auchmuty to the Secretary of the Associates, May 31, 1765. 
© Tbid. p. 259. 
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and in 1774 Mr. Auchmuty made the last report which is available. 
It is in part as follows: 

‘*Dr. Auchmuty in a list, Sept. 28, 1774, says the 
negro school continues full, several of the children read 
very well & know the whole of their catechism. They 
attend Church constantly on Sundays & often on week 
days. The mistress continues her usual diligence, but is 
in a very declining state of health, he fears they shall 
soon lose her. Upon enquiry he finds that those who 
have been brought up in the school behave remarkably 
well. In a 2nd Letter Oct. 20, 1774, he says the School- 
mistress died on the 19th & adds she was faithful in the 
discharge of her duty & a good Christian.’’ 

After 1775 the school was probably abandoned as no further 
records are to be found of such.” 

The marked success of those who had given instruction to the 
slaves prior to the Revolutionary war must have served as an encour- 
agement to others to continue their labors. However, it was not until 
the establishment in 1787, of the ‘‘New York African Free School’’ 
that another organized attempt was made to instruct the Negroes. 

‘The New York African Free School’’ was the outgrowth of the 
Manumission Society which was organized on the 25th of January, 
1785, for the purpose of ‘‘mitigating the evils of slavery, to defend 


the rights of the blacks, and especially to give them the elements of 
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education. At the second meeting of this society, held on the 
fourth of February following, John Jay and Alexander Hamilton 
were present. And the latter, together with two fellow members, Rob- 
ert Troup and White Matloch, were formed into a committee ‘‘to 
recommend a course of proceedings to be pursued in the case of per- 
sons to be aided by the Society.’"* Six days later the third meeting 
of the Society was held at which time John Jay was elected president 
and Alexander Hamilton secretary. This organization was destined 
to prove a great help to all persons of color who were so fortunate as 
to come within the scope of its jurisdiction. From its very begin- 
ning ‘‘the objects of the Society were pursued with great diligence,’’ 
and soon it became evident to the friends of the colored race that, in 
addition to their other means of advancing their interests and ele- 
vating the mind, their social and moral conditions, a school for the 
education of children was essential.’’ With this lofty purpose in 
view the Standing Committee ‘‘recommended the appointment of a 
committee on May 11th, for establishing a free school for Negro 
ehildren.’™” 


%* Thid. p. 260. 
P. 13, The New York Public School by A. E. Palmer. 
Note pp. 665, 666, ‘‘History of the Public School Society,’’ W. O. Bourne. 
Ibid. p. 667. 
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The report of the committee ‘‘ provided for the raising of m«ney 
by subscription or donation, the appointment of a teacher at a season- 
able time, and the selection and appointment of trustees by the Soci- 
ety.’”® The report, with amendments, was adopted on the 9th of 
November of the same year. By May 17, 1787, about $5000 had been 
subscribed. This amount was increased by the time the new commit- 
tee made its first report three months later by £801 12s. The new 
committee in submitting its report ‘‘urged the adoption of immediate 
measures for the organization of a school.’ A committee, com- 
posed of seven members, was appointed at the instance of this report, 
and immediately set to the task of securing a place to hold the school 
and of obtaining a teacher. On November 15th the committee 
reported: ‘‘that they had prepared an application to Trinity Church 
for a donation of a piece of ground for the purpose of a school for col- 
ored children,’’ and that ‘‘they had engaged a schoolmaster to take 
charge of the school.’”” The teacher, Cornelius Davis, secured by the 
committee had dismissed a school for white children in order to take 
charge of the proposed school, and under such terms as convinced the 
committee that ‘‘gain was not his object, for he would furnish a school 
room and fuel and teach the children for six months for sixty 
pounds.’” 

The first school of the Manumission Society threw open its doors 


on the first of November, 1787, and shortly after its opening reported . 


some twelve pupils in attendance. The school grew gradually, ‘‘and 
appears from the book of minutes to have been satisfactorily con- 
ducted, and the pupils, considering the many disadvantages under 
which they must be viewed (a large proportion of their parents being 
slaves) gave early proofs of good intellect, and their improvement evi- 
dently corresponded with their literary and moral instruction.’”™ 

In 1791 a female teacher was secured to instruct the girls in 
sewing, and it is stated that ‘‘the expected advantages of the measure 
were soon realized.’”" This department was enlarged one year later 
when the Society took under its supervision a school for colored girls 
which was then being taught by Mrs. Davis.” The entire female 
branch of the school was then placed in the charge of Miss Abigail 


3 Note Ibid. 
161 Thid. 
Note Ibid. 

18 Thid. p. 668. 

14 Pp. 12, 13, 14, 15, ‘*History of African Free School’’ by Charles C. 
Andrews, N. Y., 1850. 

165 Thid. 

1 Mirs, Davis was in all probability the wife of Reverend Oornelius Davis, 
and had established the schools for girls independent of her husband’s school. 
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Nicolls, an efficient and energetic young woman, who was paid two 
hundred dollars a year for her services. 

The progress of the school was the source of great delight for 
those who labored in its behalf, yet from the beginning the trustees 
had realized the necessity of a better location and a larger building. 
However, it was not until the summer of 1796 that they were so for- 
tunate as to come into the possession of ‘‘the Cliff Street Property.’’ 
This property had been secured by the trustees with the proceeds from 
the sale of a lot of ground on Great George Street, 25 by 100 feet, 
which had been given them by Frederick Jay. Despite the fact that 
the work was ‘‘far from being a popular one’’ the continued success 
of the school is marked by its continuous growth. By 1797 the school 
‘‘numbered 122 pupils—63 males and 59 females, with an average 
attendance of about 80 in the day school.’’ In order that the benefits 
of the school’s training might be extended to the large number of 
slaves who were desirous to attend, but unable to do so because of 
their work, an evening class was opened. This measure proved as 
successful as the first, for by 1797 forty-four pupils, 36 males and 8 
females, were enrolled, with an average attendance of about thirty- 
five.” 

When the Society had taken over the Cliff Street School in 1796, 
William Pirsson and John Teasman were employed as teachers by the 
_ trustees. Mr. Pirsson, who was appointed princinal, received $500.00, 
and Mr. Teasman, his assistant, $120.00. Miss Nicolls, who had been 
secured in 1792, was retained in 1796. The success which resulted 
from the combined labor of these three during the next year, won for 
them a merited increase in their salaries. Mr. Pirsson’s salary was 
raised to $625.00 per annum; Miss Nicolls’s to $250.00; and Mr. Teas- 
man’s to $200.00. 

The donations made from time to time to the Society by the Cor- 
poration of the City of New York enabled the trustees to increase the 
teachers’ salaries, and make many other necessary provisions. The 
first grant of the city amounted to $250.00 and was made in 1797. 
This was followed by a like donation in the same year; and two years 
later by a third of $517.00. These gifts were supplemented in 1801 
by the State Legislature when $1,565.78 was apportioned for the 
schools. This gift was made upon the condition that the Society 
should make an annual report to the Legislature or its creditors. 

For twenty years the school continued its laudable work, the total 
‘‘number of scholars varying from forty to sixty,’”” carrying on ‘‘a 
constant struggle with difficulties of a pecuniary nature, as well as with 


7 Bourne, p. 668. 
# Note Andrews, p. 17. 
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the opposition of many who were unfriendly to the noble undertak- 
ing.’’ Because of the public sentiment which existed against the 
school, it was frequently the case that the ‘‘ purses of several individ- 
uals in the Society’’ were ‘‘made to feel the sincerity of their 
hearts.’ , 

In 1809 the Laneastrian or Moaitorial system of instruction was 
introduced into ‘‘The New York African Free School’’ (being the sec- 
ond school in the United States conducted on that plan) and a teacher 
was employed who not only understood the system, but also appeared 
to feel an interest in the work.” Mr. Andrews stated that ‘‘the value 
of the Monitorial System consists in facilitating in an eminent degree 
the business of instruction in the elementary branches of knowledge. 
It was founded upon a principle of Order and Discipline, by which 
the pupils under the direction of the master pursue a course of mutual 
instruction: Those who made the greatest progress in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, ete., ‘instructed’ others less advanced than them- 
selves.’"" From the date of the introduction of the Lancastrian sys- 
tem a marked change for better was noted in the school. The number 
of pupils rapidly increased and ‘‘their order, general decorum became 
objects of favorable remark, even among those who had previously 
been in the habit of but little to their credit.’”” 

With the continued growth of the school, the necessity of provid- 
ing a more suitable building confronted the trustees. The efforts of 
that group of men were immediately directed toward suppyling this 
pressing need when in January 1814 the school house, which was then 
situated on Cliff Street, was destroyed by fire. Mr. Andrews states 
that ‘‘this calamitous circumstances checked, for a short time, the 
progress of the school, as no opportunity offered itself of obtaining a 
room so large as even the one which had already been found insuffi- 
cient for its accommodation, and of which the trustees were so sud- 
denly deprived.’’ However, a small school room was obtained in 
Doyer Street to keep the children together until further arrangements 
could be made. Now that the loss of the Cliff Street property had 
been occasioned by fire, the trustees were forced to appeal to the citi- 
zens and to the Corporation of the city. The appeal of the Society 
was nobly answered by the Corporation of the City in the form of a 
‘lot of ground in Williams Street, on which to build a new school- 
house.’’ Some of the citizens also came to the aid of the trustees by 
enabling them to ‘‘erect on this ground a commodious brick building’’ 


Tbid. 

Tbid. pp. 17-18. 
Thid. p. 73. 
Tbid. p. 18. 
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by the first of the new year. This school house was ‘‘sixty feet by 
thirty feet wide, and was calculated to accommodate about 200 schol- 
ars.”’ In January 1815 the new school was opened with ‘‘fresh vigor 
and increasing interest.’”” 

Mr. Andrews states that the deportment of the students who spent 
one year in Doyer Street was of such a high order ‘‘that several of 
the neighbors actually expressed their regret to the teacher that the 
school should be removed; for although a school had been kept in the 
same room for several years previously, there had never, until then, 
been one of such wholesome regulations as not to disturb the order 
and quietness of the neighborhood.’”™ 

The trustees and teachers devoted themselves so earnestly to their 
tasks that the new school was soon crowded to overflowing. The con- 
gested condition of the new school made it necessary to engage a sep- 
arate room next to the school for the accommodation of the girls and 
young women who were to be taught sewing. The teacher in charge 
of this branch of the instruction was Miss Lucy Turpen, and her ‘‘ami- 
able disposition and faithful as well as successful discharge of her 
duties rendered her esteemed, both by her pupils and by her trus- 
tees.’”* When, some time later, Miss Turpen moved with her parents 


to Ohio, her place was filled by Miss Mary Linerum, a young woman 


‘‘whose patience and industry gave general satisfaction . . ’”™ 
Miss Lincrum was succeeded by Miss Eliza J. Cox, and the latter by 
her sister, Miss Mary A. Cox; ‘‘under each of whom the department 
continued to sustain its high character for order and unselfishness,’”” 
By 1830 the female department had grown so that it was divided and 
a teacher placed in charge of each section. Miss Caroline Roe and 
Miss Julia G. Andrews, the latter the daughter of Charles C. Andrews, 
teacher of the male school, were in charge of the instruction at school 
number 1 and school number 2 (the extra room next to the school) 
respectively. 

Almost from the time of its erection, the building on Williams 
Street had proved inadequate to answer the needs presented by a con- 
stantly growing enrollment of pupils. This problem which had con- 
tinually troubled the Society was temporarily solved when an ideal 
location was found on Mulberry Street near Grand. Here the Afri- 
can Free School, number 2, a brick structure two stories high, was 
erected on a lot 50 by 100 feet, and opened in May 1820. This build- 
ing fronted on Mulberry Street, and would accommodate five hundred 


Ibid. p. 20. 
Ibid. pp. 19-20. 
Ibid. p. 21. 
Tbid. 

Ibid. p. 22. 
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scholars.” The addition of Mulberry Street school made it possible 
for over double the number of students who had received training 
formerly to be benefited by the Society. 

The character which the schools had sustained for ‘‘order and use- 
fulness’’ had long attracted the attention of the public, and when it 
was announced that a public examination of the children would be 
held on May 7, 1824, a large number of white citizens attended. A 
report made to the Common Council of the City of New York by a 
committee of its members states in part that ‘‘The undersigned having 
attended an examination of the children of the African Free School 
on the 7th instant . . . beg leave to state, that the exercises con- 
sisted of Spelling, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, and Elocution, and of Needlework in addition to these, on the 
part of the females. The answers of both boys and girls to questions 
in the important and useful branches of simple and compound Arith- 
metic, of Grammar, and of general and local Geography, especially 
that of our country, were prompt and satisfactory. . . . The 
behavior of the children was orderly and creditable to them and to 
their teachers; the whole together furnished a clear and striking proof 
of the value of the Monotorial system of education, and of the publie 
spirit and useful labors of those, our fellow citizens who . . . have 
been able to produce some specimens of improvement in the hitherto 
neglected and dispised descendants of Africa.’’ Signed by Thaddeus 
Seymour, Samuel St. John, Samuel Cowdry.™ 

The editors of the Commercial Advertiser, May 12th, 1824, in 
commenting upon these same exercises state in part that ‘‘The whole 
scene was highly interesting and gratifying. We never beheld a white 
school, of the same age (of and under the age of fifteen) in which, 
without exception, there was more order, and neatness of dress, and 
cleanliness of person. And the exercizes were performed with a 
degree of promptness and accuracy which was surprising. ; 
Those who believe, or effect to believe that the African race is so far 
inferior to the whites, as to be incapable of any considerable degree 
of mental improvement, would not require stronger testimony of the 
unsoundness of their opinions . . . . We could plainly perceive 
that the effects of education were visible upon the countenances of 
these black children, as they are upon those of the whites, 
their countenances beamed with intelligence, and the buoyancy of 
spirits, and their apparent happiness was a subject of universal 
remark. We were particularly struck with the appearance of the 
female school . . . . their neatness of dress and person, a pro- 


™ Thid. pp. 23-24. 
” Tid. 
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priety of manner, and an ease of carriage, which reflected great credit 
upon themselves and their teacher.’’ The Commercial Advertiser in 
concluding makes the very interesting statement that ‘‘this school has 
now been in operation several years, and several thousand scholars 
have received the benefits of a good thorough English education. And 
BUT THREE persons who have been educated here, have been con- 
victed of crime.”’ 

On September tenth of the same year General La Fayette, who 
fad been elected an honorary member of the Manumission Society 
many years previous, and who ‘‘ manifested a deep interest in whatever 
was calculated to promote the mental improvement of the rising gene- 
ration in this, as well as in all parts of his beloved America,’’ paid a 
visit to the African Free School. The Commercial Advertiser of that 
time gave an account of his visit as follows, in part: 


**At one o’clock the General, with the company invited for the occasion, 
visited the African Free School, under the tuition of of Mr. Andrews, and direc- 
tion of the trustees of the Manumission Society. 

‘*This department of the Free School embraces about 700 scholars, and they 
are certainly the best disciplined and mest interesting school of children, that we 
have ever witnessed. At this school about 450 were present on this occassion; 

On the General’s arrival, he was conducted to 2 seat by the Trustees, 
when Mr. Ketchum adverted to the fact, that as long ago as 1788, he had been 
elected a member of the Institution, at the same time with Grenville Sharpe and 
Thomas Clarkson, of England. The General perfectly recollected the cireum- 
stance, and mentioned particularly the letter he had received on that occassion 
from the Honorable John Jay, then President of the Institution. 

‘*Mr. Clizebe at this moment came forward and put into his hand a copy 
of the Minutes of the Society on that occassion, which was in the following words: 

*« “New York, August 28, 1788. 

‘* “At a meeting of the Manumission Society, it was on motion, 

Resolved, that the Marquis de La Fayette, Grenville Sharpe and 
Thomas Olarkson, be notified by the President of this, John Jay, 


that they have been unanimously elected Honorary Members of this 
Institution. 


*¢ «John Murray, Jun. Secretary.’ ’’ 


One of the pupils then stepped upon the forum and gracefully 
delivered the following, 


ADDRESS. 


General Lafayette: In behalf of myself and my fellow-schoolmates, may 
I be permitted to express our sincere and respectful gratitude to you for the 
condescension you have manifested this day in visiting this institution, which is 
one of the noblest specimens of New York philanthropy. Here, sir, you behold 


hundreds of poor children of Africa sharing with those of a lighter hue in the 
blessings of education; and, while it will be our pleasure to remember the great 
deeds you have done for America, it will be our delight also to cherish the mem- 


ory of General La Fayette as a friend to African emancipation, and as a member 
of this institution. 


To which the General replied in his own characteristic style, ‘‘I 
thank you, my dear child.’’ 


Several of the pupils underwent short examinations, and one of 
them explained the use of the Globe, and answered many questions in 


geography. The continued progress of the African Free schools stim- 
ulated those who were its friends to greater efforts in the Negro’s 
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behalf and frequently attracted visitors who were desirous of ascer- 


taining for themselves the degree of attainment the pupils were able to 
make.” 


1° The following questions which ‘‘were put by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell . 
to G. R. Allen,’’ a pupil aged ten years and the answers were taken down ver- 
batim by a third person, September 21st, 1826, is an example of some of the 
examinations which were conducted by visitors. 


Q. What keeps the several parts of this pen together? 

A. The attraction of cohesion. 

Q. What is the attraction of cohesion? 

A. It is that power which binds the several parts of bodies together, when 
they are placed sufficiently near each other; or prevents them from 
separating when they touch. 

Has the earth an attraction? 

Yes, sir, the attraction of gravitation. 

What is the earth? 

It is a planet, and the third of the solar system. 

What surrounds the earth? 

The atmosphere. 

Of what does the earth consist? 

Of land and water. 

What shape has the earth? 

Tt is round. 

How do you know it is round? 

Because we can see the tops of ships masts first at sea. 

Does the earth stand still or move? 

It moves on its axis, and hag its motion around the sun. 

What takes place of these motions? 

Its motion round the sun produces the changes of the seasons, and 
its motion on its axis the succession of day and night. 

If the earth turns round, why are we not turned heels up at midnight? 
Because the attraction of gravity draws all bodies toward the centre 
of the earth. 


Does any other planet obey the laws of gravitation? 


Yes, Sir, Mars, as well as the other smaller planets called asteroids, 
Jupiter, ete. 


Has the earth any satellite? 
Yes, the moon is the earth’s satellite. 


Has any other planet a satellite, or moon? 

Yes, Saturn has seven and Jupiter has four, and they all gravitate 
toward their respective principals. 

Have we any antipodes? 

Yes, sir; they are the people directly under us; they have feet oppo- 
site to our feet. 

What is the nearest shape in nature to the earth? 


An orange, because it is flattened at each end, like the poles of the 
world. 


Does not the power of gravity act upon all bodies? 
Yes, sir. 


Why then does not the earth’s attraction bring down the moon upon us? 
Because the great distance that the moon is from the earth lessens 
the effect of gravity upon it; for the effects of a power which proceeds 
from the centre decrease as the squares of the distance from that centre 
increase; and as the moon ig at the distance of sixty semi-diameters 
of the earth from the earth, the square of 60 is 36,000, and as the 
earth’s attraction upon the moon is 36,000 times less at the moon than 
at the earth’s surface, it keeps at its present distance from us. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
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The desire to increase the number of persons to be benefited by 
the school caused the trustees to engage an agent to visit the homes 
of all the colored people in the city ‘‘to enjoin a punctual attendance 
at school, as well as to promote the general objects of the Institu- 
tion.’”™ 

Reverend Samuel E. Cornish, a ‘‘man of color, and at the same 
time of piety, education, and gentlemanly manners,’’ was chosen ‘‘as 
a medium through which much practical instruction might be con- 
veyed to the houses of those whose good, in the full extent of the word, 
is ardently sought by the patrons of the institution.’’ Much good was 
accomplished as a result of this action on the part of the Society, as 
ean be noted in 1829 when ‘‘the pupils in number 1 numbered 262, 
while number 2 had a register of 452 in good attendance.’ And 
again, on the first of November 1831, when number 3 was opened on 
Nineteenth Street with Benjamin F. Hughes in charge, a long stride 
was made toward bringing the African Free School on a par with any 
other in New York. This school, however, was soon forced to move 
to Amiety Street near Sixth Avenue, owing to the objections urged 
against a colored school by the people of the vicinity.” 


1 Thid. 49. 
48 Bourne, p. 673. 
388 Thid. 


Q. Do you know what its weight is? 

A. Yes, sir (after some reflection); it is the attraction of gravitation. 

Q. How much would a ball, which here weighs a pound, weigh if it were 
removed 4,000 miles from the earth? 

A. As it then would be double the distance from the centre of gravity, 
the square of 2 is 4, and, according to the rule I mentioned just now, 
the ball would weigh but a quarter of a pound, or one-fourth of what 
it weighs here. 

P, 144-5-6. 


CERTIFICATE. 
*“New York, September, 1826. 
**The little black boy, G. R. Allen, is entitled to the credit of answering 
the preceding questions, in the manner stated, without previously knowing exactly 
what was to be propounded to him. 
** (Signed) Samuel L. Mitchell.’’ 


Mr. Andrews stated that ‘‘the value of the Monitorial System consists in 
facilitating, in an eminent degree, the business of instruction in the elementary 
branchés of knowledge.’’ It was founded upon a principle of Order and Dis- 
cipline, by which the pupils, under the direction of the master, pursue a course 
of mutual instruction. Those who made the greatest progress in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, ete., instructed others less advanced than themselves. P. 73. 

Instructions in good manners and moral conduct were taught separately 
by the teachers. 

From the time the Monitorial System was introduced into the African 
Free Schools, a library was established, and the advanced scholars were allowed 
the privilege of drawing books, under proper regulations. The school library 
in Mulberry Street contained 400 volumes and the female school in Williams Street 
200 in 1830. 
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The growth of education, now that it had been well founded by 
the Manumission Society, was assured. On May 1, 1832, out of the 
female department of the School number 2 on Williams Street, School 
number 4 was organized. Nancey H. Buckingham had charge of this 
branch. School number 5, with Jane A. Parker in charge, was 
opened the following summer on Duane Street, and John Peterson had 
charge of the next school, number 6, situated at 108 Columbia Street. 
The progress of the Negro children had been so marked that by this 
time teachers were being chosen from among their own group, for both 
Jane Parker and John Peterson were Negro teachers. The month of 
June found number 7, another colored school, under Levi Folson, open- 
ing. This school was located at 38 White Street. 

The school attendance™ was a remarkable one. It was listed as 
follows: 

Number 1 144 
Number 2 272 
Number 3 385 
Number 4 298 
Number 5 179 
Number 6 161 


Total 1,439 


Divisions and subdivisions now followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession. Number 3 became so overcrowded that it was forced to open 
a new branch at 24 Laurens Street, and it was again subdivided in 
September of that same year, the girls being separated from the boys. 
The girls school became known as the ‘‘Female School Number 3.’’ 

At the beginning of 1833, the education of the Negro in New 
York, through the indefatigable efforts of the Manumission Society, 
having been permanently established, the trustees of that philanthropic 
association decided, for the good of the school economically, and to 
have it under a system entirely devoted to education, to have it taken 
over by the Public School Society. Accordingly, after the necessary 
preliminaries, a sale was made of the property of the Manumission 
Society to the Public School Society in this year It is interesting to 
note that ‘‘a number of the most active managers of that Society were 
added to the Board of Public Schools to cooperate with them as a sec- 
tion of supervision for Colored Schools.’""* The property of the 
Manumission Society was valued at $12,130.32.” This amount the 
treasurer of the Public School Society paid. The Public School Soci- 


1 Thid. p. 674. 
18 Ibid. p. 675. 
1 Thid. p. 675. 
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ety, whose interest had been elicited by the Manumission Society, now 
took up the work of educating the Negro with an enthusiasm which 
was inspired by results shown from their training. 

Our tribute of praise must needs be offered to the Manumission 
Society which feunded Negro education in New York, and then placed 
the responsibility of the education of that race where it should be 
placed, in the hands of the state. 


The following are: 

(1) Tables of the school attendance of both white and colored children, 1841. 

(2) Summary of treasurer’s account with the Public School Society of New 
York from Ist of May, 1841, to Ist of May, 1842. 

(3) Total number of pupils taught in the Public Schools for the year end- 
ing May 1, 1842, as ascertained from the annual report. 

(4) Publie Schools for colored children. 

(5) Primary Schools for colored children. 

(6) A list of trustees for the year 1842. 
(1) The whole number attending all the schools for white children on the Ist 

instant, was 18,341, and colored 988: 


Boys Girls 

14 Boys’ Schools white 4,642 

14 Girls’ Schools 3,650 

2 Boys’ and Girls’ Schools 390 60 

12 Primary Departments 1,863 1,579 

14 Primary Schools 3,161 2,996 

2 Boys’ Schools, colored 304 

2 Girls Schools “ 254 

1 Primary Department ae 60 83 

3 Primary Schools = 119 168 
(2) Summary of Treasurer’s ‘Account with the Public School Society of New 

York, from ist May, 1841, to lst May, 1842: 

To Cash paid Salaries of Teachers and Monitors of White Schools --.. $62,077.77 
To Cash paid Salaries of Teachers and Monitors of Colored Schools -. 4,729.15 
Fitting up Colored Primaries 4 and 6 


$66,937.27 


(Signed) 
J. R. Hurp, 
B. R. WINTROPE, 
Committee to Examine Treasurer’s Account. 

N. Y., May 9th, 1842. 

P. 9, 37 Annual Report. 

(3) May 14th, 1842. Total number of pupils taught in the Public Schools for 
the year ending May Ist, 1842, as ascertained in detail according to the fol- 
lowing form: 

Boys Girls 
Colored School No. 1 285 238 
Colored School No. 2 174 156 


394 

459 

853 Colored 
15,262 Whites 


Public Schools 16,115 
Primary Schools 22,492 


Total 38,607 
P. 11-37th Annual Report. 


1 Taken from 37th Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public Sehool Soci- 
ety of New York, p. 6; published N. Y. 
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(4) 1842. Public Schools for Colored Children: 


No. 1—In Mulber Street, No. 135, near Grand. 

John Peterson, Teacher: Asst. Boys 

Caroline Roe, Teacher; Fannie Tompkins, Teacher Girls 

No. 2—53 Laurens Street, near Broome. 

R. F. Wake, Teacher; Asst. Boys 

Eliza D, Richards, Teacher Girls 

Primary Department. 

Sarah Ennalls, Teacher; Maria W. Stewart, Asst. Boys 

Girls 


P, 14, 37th Annual Report. 


(5) 1842. Primary Schools for Colored Children: 


No. 3—15th Street, East of 7th Avenue. 
Maria M. DeGrasse, Teacher Boys 
Girls 
No. 4—Basement of Bethel Church, 2nd Street. 
M. E. Robbins, Teacher Girls 
No. 5—161 Duane Street, near Hudson. 
Rebecca F. Peterson, Teacher Girls 87 


287 
Public Schools and Primary Departments 12,492 
Pyar yy OG oi iin piece cnin pera gain nm eaten tein 6,157 
Publie and Primary Schools for Colored Children 
Total ,673 
P, 14, 37th Annual Report. 


(6) The immediate supervision and care of each Public School and its nearest: 


Primary Schools, are committed to a section of the Trustees annually 
appointed. The following numbers compose the sections for Schools No. I 
and No. 2, for Colored Children. 


No, I. No. II. 
Samuel Willets Joseph Curtis 
William Birdsall Robert C. Cornell 
Lyman Cobb Willet Seaman 
Edmund Haviland Edmund Willets 


P. 16, 37th Annual Report. 


y 


THE Economic AND SociAL Progress AMONG NEGROES IN New YORE.. 


The Dutch encouraged the Negro slaves in thrift and industry, 
even to the extent of allowing them to acquire an interest in the soil 
which they tilled. Yet the ability of the slave’s master to withdraw 
at any time the privileges he kad extended, clearly determines the fact 
that the interest of the master in his slave was paramount to any inter- 
est of which his slave might be possessed. Nevertheless, it must be 
noted that in the Dutch West India Company’s manumission act of 
1644, one of the reasons set out for freeing the eleven slaves with their 
wives who had served the company long and faithfully was that ‘‘if 
they remain in the Company’s service they will be unable to care for 
their wives and children in the manner in which they have been accus- 
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tomed.’”” Furthermore, the conditions upon which they were freed 
provided, among other things, that the slaves must pay a yearly trib- 
ute to the company to retain their freedom.” 

So it was then that the Dutch West India Company by condition- 
ally freeing the slaves made their liberty an incentive to industry, and 
by the same act gave rise to a class of free Negroes in the Colony. 
That the Negroes were permitted and encouraged to become economic- 
ally independent can be seen from a certificate dated April 20-30, 
1665, which states ‘‘that sundry grants of land, near Stuyvesant’s 
bowery had been made in the year 1659 and 1660; with the names of 
said Negroes and a description of their lands, . . . .’” Whether 
the Negroes were allowed to retain possession of this property when 
the colony changed ‘to the English Province of New York it is not 
ceriain ; however in 1673, several years prior to the enactment of laws 
forbidding Negroes to own property,” record is had of a Negro woman 


by the name of Susanna in possession of a piece of property of 
unstated size.” And in the next year, 1674, ‘‘The Worthy Mrs. 
Judith Stuyvesant widow & executrix of deceased Mr. Petrus Stuy- 
vesant, who declared to cede, transfer and convey in right, true and 
free ownerskigp to and in behalf of Trans Bastiaensz, free Negro, cer- 
tain parcel or piece of land situated across the Fresh Water about the 


Bowery (farm) past the section or neighborhood called Crommessie 
along the public road running into the wood commencing at the North 
end of the lots of Crommessie and then running along said road north- 
ward thirty-two and a half rods, thence toward the East fifty-six and 
a half rods, thence southward straight across to the land of Henry 
Peers eighteen rods, and thence westerly again back to the public read 
forty-six and one half rods, with such passive and active servitudes 
and rights as the same has been possessed and occupied by grantor to 
this date, free and unencumbered, without any charge resting on or 
originating from the same excepting the Lord’s right (with this pro- 
viso, however, that said Francisco is bound, with his neighbors to keep 


*® See page 1, Passing of Slavery. 

“@ Thid. 

”° Dutch MSS. Correspondence, Vol. XI, p. 329; also Calendar of Historical 
MSS.. part I, p. 269. 

Legal Status, Laws of 1712. 

For further reference corncerning slavery in New York, E. V. Morgan, 
‘*Slavery in New York,’’ American Historical Association papers, and A. Judd 
Northrup ‘‘Slavery in New York’’—New York Library Report. 

2 May the first, 1673, ‘‘Did John Reay of this Citty pypmkr: for a valluable 
Concideration to him in hand paid by Richard Tincker also of this Citty, Trans- 
port and make over into the said . . . . his Right Tytle and interest in a 
Certaine Lott of Ground, Lying and being within this Citty to the South of the 
street called Prince Street, to ye west of Susanna, the Negro, and to . 

Original book of New York Deeds, Jan. 1, 1673, to Oct. 19, 1675, as quoted 
by the New York Historical Society for 1913 on page 11. 
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in repairs the fence of said land). For which said piece of land said 
Mrs. Stuyvesant for conveyance and transfer acknowledged to have 
been satisfied and paid therefore she, grantor, desisting from any 
claims, ownership rights and pretensions she or anyone on her behalf 
should or might advance. Promising to firmly & irrevocably keep, 
perform; and earry out this conveyance. On Testimony of the truth 
this has been personally subscribed to by the grantor besides the 
undersigned Schepens, at New Orange, September 24, 1674.’ In 
all probability Mrs. Stuyvesant, in inserting the ‘‘proviso’’ that ‘‘said 
Francisco is bound, with his neighbors to keep in repair the fence of 
said land,’’ refers to the Negroes who were given grants of land in 
that same section in 1659 and 1660. Be that as it may, when the 
Colony was receded to the English a tendency to discourage such lib- 
eralities was manifested, and in 1717 an instance is recorded of a 
Negro butcher petitioning that the executor of his master’s estate, 
‘‘Ebenezer Wilson, detains money and a Negro willed to him by said 
Norton (his master) yet requires the petitioner to clothe said slave 
and support him in sickness.’”™ 

Further instances of Negroes possessed of property are few in the 
early English period, yet they are found engaged in numerous occu- 
pations such as butchers, coopers, blacksmiths, tinners, wood-splitters, 
and hod carriers.“ In many instances the slaves worked their trade 
by the side of their masters, and frequently the slave was the sole sup- 
port of his aged master.” 

During the period from 1712 to the Revolutionary war the eco- 
nomic and social progress of Negroes in New York was practically at 
a standstill. This was due to the harsh measure enacted for the first 
time in 1712, and thereafter reenacted in 1730 and 1753 which defi- 
nitely prohibited Negroes from holding land, and discouraged them 
even in the acquirement of personal property.” 

Between 1812 and 1850 the Anti-Slavery Standard of New York 
published a series of letters dealing with the service of colored mari- 


° Collections of the New York Historical Society for the year 1913, p. 42. 
™ Calendar of Historical MSS., part II, p. 433; also Vol. V, pp. 460, 461,. 
Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York. 

© Tbid. p. 444; also English MSS., Vol. XXIX, p. 110; Calendar of His- 
torical MSS., part II. pp. 237-756; Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
of New York, Vol. IV, p. 875. 

ie 1693. 

‘*No date—Petition, Richard Elliot, of the city of New York, Cooper, for 
the pardon of his two Negro slaves.’’ 

August 28, 1719. 

‘*Petition Hannams Burgher, blacksmith, being old and poor, prays that 
the sentence of death passed on his Negro may be commuted, he being his only 
support. ’’ 

Calendar of Historical MSS., part IT, p. 444. 
™ For full discussions see Legal Status; also Bradford’s Laws, 1712. p. 10. 
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ners of the United States during the war of 1812 in which it appeared 
that there were then 

Colored men in the merchant service 6,000 

Colored men in the naval service 1,400 

Colored men in the whaling service 2,900 

Colored men in the internal navigation 5,000 


15,300 

Of those in the merchant service 2,200 sailed from the port of 
New York. These were by far the greatest number so engaged sail- 
ing from any port.” 

Moreover, it is gratifying to note that even at such an early 
period there were two organizations whose memberships were made 
up of persons of color devoted entirely to aiding the less fortunate 
of their group. The first organization of this kind is styled the ‘‘New 
York African Society for Mutual Relief’’ and was organized June 6, 
1808, in a school house for colored children in New York City. On 
March 23, 1810, this Society received its charter and on March 23, 
1901, was re-incorporated. This Society claims to be the oldest of 
its kind in the United States, and that such organizations as The 
Clarkson Society, The Wilberforce Benevolent Society, The Union 


Society, and The Woolman Society of Brooklyn, were patterned after 
it. This organization is still in existence, and continues as it began, 


‘*purely a benevolent society,’’ securing its funds largely from real 


estate holdings in the society’s possession which consists of ‘‘two 


pieces of real estate in the central part of the city, one rented to 
twenty colored families and the other a store and dwelling occupied 


by three families. At present the real estate in its possession is valued 
at not less than $40,000.”’ 


One of the earliest accounts, covering 1813 and 1814, ‘‘show(s) 
receipts to the amount of $1,148.17; from 1852-55 inclusive, rents of 
the Society’s buildings, dues, ete., $2,628.67; in 1891, $3,162.15, and 
sick dues paid out to the amount of $390; gratuities $286.20; for 1892 
the receipts from all sources amounted to $2,935.64.’ The member- 
ship of the society is limited to forty.” The second organization of 


 P. 15, Present Conditions of the Free Colored People of the United 
States, by James F. Clarke, New York; American Anti-Slavery Society; 138 
Nassau Street, published 1859. 

i This information was partly furnished by Dr, J. E. Mooreland, Inter- 
national Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. A fuller aeeount of the history of this society may be 
found in Dr. W. E. B. Dubois’ ‘‘Economic Cooperation Among Negro Ameri- 
eans,’’ Atlanta University Studies, No. 12, 1907. pp. 96, 97. He states in part, 
‘*that this organization celebrated its incorporation by walking thru the streets 
with musi¢e and flying colors in spite of a warning to the effect that ‘the authori- 
ties would be entirely powerless to protect you on the streets, and you would be 
torn in pieces by howling mobs.’ ’’ 
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this kind was the ‘‘ African Doreas Association’’ which is first heard 
of in the address of the New York Manumission Society to the Ameri- 
ean Convention in Baltimore, November 3rd, 1828. In this address 
it is stated that the membership of the Society was composed of col- 
ore'l women and that it had for its purpose the procuring and making 
up of garments for the destitute. The Manumission Society contin- 
ued in the same address to state that ‘‘the labors of this Society have 
already (prior to 1828) been productive of much good,’’ as the “‘num- 
ber of children clothed during the year was 74—boys 49, girls 25.”’ 
And the ‘‘number of garments distributed including hats and shoes, 
232.’’ The first officers of this society were Margaret Francis, Presi- 
dent ; Henrietta D. Regulus, Secretary ; Sarah Bane, Treasurer.” 

Yet despite the labors of the Manumission Society and the efforts 
of the Negroes in their own behalf, the popular prejudice which 
existed generally against all persons of color knew not how to dis- 
criminate against the Negro save by the color of his skin. To the 
average white person all Negroes were of the same class, and the treat- 
ment accorded the meanest and the most ignorant was to the great 
majority to be in no respects altered in dealing with the edueated and 
refined. The instance sighted by Mr. Andrews was but a fair example 
of conditions as they existed. He states that ‘‘A young man, 17 years 
of age, who about two and a half years ago, left this school with a 
respectable education, and an irreproachable character, which he still 
retains, was taken as an apprentice to the Black Smith business, in 
this City, and served about two years with satisfaction to his master. 
Depression of business rendered little or no opportunity, of his obtain- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the trade, his father made arrangements 
with his master to release him, with a view of the lad’s serving his 
time out elsewhere: every place that appeared suitable to his object, 
was closed against him, because he was black! A friend in Philadel- 
phia, agreed to take him; but when this friend came to make it known 
in his Factory, he found ‘an insurmountable difficulty’ in his way, 
viz. The unwillingness of the workmen to pursue their business in 
company with poor Isaac, because he was darker than they.’’ 

‘It may afford some relief, however, to philanthropists to learn 
that a few have obtained trades of the following descriptions; viz. 
Sail Makers, Shoe Makers, Tin Workers, Tailors, Carpenters, Black- 
smiths, ete.’’ ‘‘But it must be remarked, that in almost every 
instance, difficulties have attended them on account, either in their 
obtaining a thorough knowledge of the trades or after they have 
obtained them, in finding employ in good shops; and a general objec- 


» From the New York Manumission Society in their address to the American 
Convention held in Baltimore November 3, 1828. 
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tion is made by white journeymen to working in the same shops with 
them. Many of our best lads go to sea as stewards, cooks, sailors, ete. 
Those who cannot procure trades, and do not like to go to sea, become 
waiters, coachmen, barbers, servants, laborers, etc.’”” 

Through the years, despite prejudice and rebuffs there has ever 
been present an element in the group of colored people in New York, 
as elsewhere, who were not to be denied. Steadily this element 
increased, greatly aided by friends of the type of Gerrit Smith, Arthur 
and Lewis Tappan, and hundreds of others who diligently labored in 
their behalf, believing correctly that the best means of ameliorating 
the Negro’s condition was in their being given the advantages of an 
education.™ 

Thus the economic progress of the Negro, in spite of difficulties, 
steadily grew with his educational growth, and with the initiative he 
was permitted to exercise. Delaney mentions many individuals who 
were pursuing trades which proved they had attained a high degree 
of business ability.” Among those he named were William H. Tapp 
of Albany, New York, who was ‘‘one of the leading merchant tailors 
of the city.’’ He also mentioned Harry Scott, Thomas Downing, a 
Mr. Hutson, and a Mr. Bell. Speaking again of William Tapp, he 
says, ‘‘starting without aid, he educated and qualified himself for 


business, and now has orders from all parts of the state, the city of 


, 9? 


New York not excepted, for ‘Tapp’s style of clothing. Henry 
Seott was engaged extensively in the pickling business and ‘‘by manly 
determination and perseverance raised himself to what he is. His 
business is principally confined to supplying vessels with articles and 
provisions in his line of business, which in this great Metropolis is 
very great.’””’ Thomas Downing was for thirty years a restaurant 
proprietor in the section of the Wall Street bankers. ‘‘Mr. Downing 
has commanded great influence, and much means, and it is said of 
him that he has made three fortunes.’ 

Mr. Hutson was proprietor of an intelligence office. Mr. Bell 
was a business man and it was said ‘‘not to be unusual for the peas- 


1 Thid. pp. 118 to 123. 
*@ The bounty of Gerrit Smith was sarcastically noted in the following man- 
ner: 

‘*Some of the newspapers are eulogizing this once sensible man, because 
he is giving away deeds in any number to colored men, of forty acre lots of his 
vast tract in Hamilton County. The considerations in the deeds are as follows: 

** *Por and in consideration of the sum of one dollar to me, in hand paid, 
and being desirous to have all share in the subsistence and happiness which a 
bountiful God has provided for all, has granted, ete. . 

The ‘‘ African Repository,’’ PP. 320, 321, Vol. 22. 

** Delaney’s Condition of the lored People, p- 3; published Philadelphia, 
1852. 
™ Thid. p. 6. 
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antry of Liverpool to speak of Mr. Bell as a benefactor of the emi- 
grant domestics,’”” 


It is quite evident by the following report that the Negroes’ 
progress economically was amazing. In December 1855 there was 
created a fund for the encouragement of beginners in business; and 


finally, the establishment of trade unions and associated enterprises.” 
This report from the fund contains statistical information of interest. 


By it we learn that the colored people in the New England States 
have employed in active business, exclusive of agriculture, a capital 


of $2,000,000 ; in Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, $1,500,000; in New York 
and Pennsylvania, $3,000,000; and in California, $200,000. It also 


states that in the city of New’ York they have $600,000 in savings fund 
institutions.” 


That the ability of the Negro was recognized in business, and that 
he was often placed in responsible positions when he was competent 
to hold them is seen in the following statement : 


‘“The fact is that up to the end of the Civil War the colored people of the 
city of New York were much more largely employed in the trades, mercantile 
pursuits and professions in proportion to their numbers than now. In fact it 
would be quite difficult to name a livelihood in which they had not representation; 
and as for the pursuits that have ever been conceded to the colored people, such 
as waiters, barbers, shoe polishers, cooks, coachmen, seamstresses, and ladies’ hair- 
dressers, these they occupy almost exclusively. But besides these were the crafts- 
men, ship builders, trimmers, riggers, cooperers, caulkers, painters and inside 
finishers. The dry docks running along the East River from Roosevelt Street 
to Grand Street and the flats across the river at Greenpoint and in the basins of 
South Brooklyn, where so many of the big ships, steamships and steamboats were 
built, just swarmed with colored craftsmen. In Church Street and West Broad- 
way (Chapel Street) could be found tinsmiths, job printers, furniture dealers, 
clothiers, hotel keepers, and ships’ supply shops, groceries, candy shops, barbers, 
dressmakers, musicians, bakers, restaurateurs, junk shops, stove shops, carpenters, 
coffee and tea shops. And in Pearl and other streets, wholesale and pickle manu- 
facturers and stove makers. Elsewhere could be found, in various places, doctors, 
teachers, lawyers; architects, silversmiths, decorators and painters, calsominers, 
whitewashers, tailors, gardeners, florists; and the river steamships were catered 
to by colored stewards, headwaiters, cooks and stewardesses. 

‘*There were many river sailing craft, such as schooners, sloops and canal 
boats, in the hands of colored captains and owners. Druggists, wholesale and 
retail, kept by colored doctors. All the barbers were colored and quite so was 
it as to coachmen and hotel and private waiters. Second-hand clothing shops 
everywhere kept by colored men. Keepers of select and high schools, where all 
that may now be had in the colleges and universities was taught. There were 
silversmiths, goldsmiths, watchmakers, blacksmiths. All the caterers and restau- 
rant keepers of the higher order, as well as small places, were kept by colored 


men. Quite all the large buildings were cleaned and catered to by colored jani- 
tors.’ ’*" 


In 1842 The Philomathean Literary and Musical Society of New 
York City petitioned the Independent Order of Odd Fellows for a 
dispensation to set up a lodge. The association applied twice to the 


* Thid. p. 4. 


* African Repository, p. 8, Vol. 32. 
7 Thid. p. 8. 
*6 Scottron in the Colored American Magazine, October, 1907, p. 265. 
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Grand Lodge of New York State and was twice refused. Ulysses V. 
Vidal and James Fields composed the committee to wait on the Grand 
Master of the Order. It appeared that the constitution of the Order 
used the word ‘‘white’’ which thus barred the Philomathean Society. 
They were refused simply because **the petitioners were men of 
color.’’ 

Fortunately Peter Ogden, a sailor and steward, had often landed 
at Liverpool, England, and was initiated into Victoria Lodge, number 
448, Grand United Order of Odd Fellows. While the negotiations 
were being carried on between the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows of New, York City and the Philomathean Society, Peter Ogden 
arrived in New York. He declared to his brethren that the dispensa- 
tion should be secured through his Lodge in Liverpool. After some 
delay the members were convinced of the wisdom of Ogden’s sugges- 
tion and he was deputized to ask through his Liverpool Lodge for a 
dispensation. The Victoria Lodge communicated with the Committee 
of Management at Leeds, and a dispensation was granted establishing 
the Philomathean Lodge, Number 646, on March 1, 1843, with twenty- 
six members. From this date the Oddfellow Organization had its rise 
in America. The English Oddfellows, unlike the American Oddfel- 
lows, thus recognized men of color as brother Oddfellows. The first 
Grand Master was James Fields. In 1846 he was elected Grand Sec- 
retary and was succeeded by George T. Downing.” 

Along with fraternal societies, the church figured prominently in 
the social, as well as the religious life of the Afro-American. In 1796 
the African M. E. Zion Church was organized in New York. This 
noble achievement was due, in a great measure, to the untiring efforts 
of Abraham Thompson, James Varick, and William Miller.”” In 1804 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church was organized in New York, and 
before the Civil War numerous other religious sects had found sup- 
port among the people of color in New York. 

In the progress of the Negro there must be included his pioneer 
efforts in journalism. Journalism among the colored people began in 
New York with the first edition of Freedom’s Journal in 1827. This 
paper made its appearance for the first time on March 30, 1827, in 
New York City. It was edited by John B. Russwurm. ‘‘Mr. Russ- 


2 <*The Official Manual and History of the Grand United Order of Odd Fel- 

lows in America,’’ by C. B. Wilson, authorized by the Third B. M) C., 1894. 
A brief and general account of the economic progress of Negroes in New 

York is contained in an article by A. G. Lindsay in the Journal of Negro History, 
1921. 

™° For full account see ‘‘One Hundred Years of the African Methodist Epis- 
eopal Zion Church,’’ by Bishop James WL Hood, published 1895, A. M. E. Zion 
"Book Concern, New York City. 
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wurm had associated with him in the publication of the Journal Rev- 
erend Samuel E. Cornish and possibly others whose names are not 
editorially mentioned.’”“ Mr. Russwurm changed the name of this 
paper with the issue of 1828 to the ‘‘ Rights of All.’’ It is said these 
‘‘two publications were made more powerful, and the sentiments of 
the two more respected, because of its large list of agents and con- 
tributors, who were remarkable men, either for their work in behalf 
of the Afro-American or as the fathers of public-spirited descend- 
ants.’’ This paper ‘‘suspended publication in 1830, it having been 
conducted under more opposing circumstances than The Freedom’s 
Journal, owing possibly to the great amount of good it was doing for 
the cause of Abolition.’”” ‘‘Mr. Russwurm was captured by the Col- 
onization Society and sent to Africa.’” 

The ‘‘Weekly Advocate’’ was the second Negro paper in New 
York and the ‘‘Colored American’’ the third. The former issued its 
first editions in January of 1837 and the latter in April of the same 
year. The proprietor of the ‘‘ Weekly Advocate’’ was Phillip A. Bell, 
who is often called the Nestor of Afro-American journalism, and Rev- 
erend Samuel Cornish its editor. Reverend Cornish was succeeded as 
editor by Dr. James McCune Smith. Dr. Smith, a man of many vir- 
tues and high scholastic attainment, ‘‘was born and raised in New 
York City, but educated at Edinburgh.’ The Colored American 


was a weekly paper published by Reverend Charles B. Ray. 

The ‘‘ Elevator,’’ the ‘‘ National Watchman,’’ and the ‘‘Clarion’’ 
made their debut in the year of 1842, the former at Albany, New York, 
and the other two at Troy. The ‘‘ Elevator’’ was said to be ‘‘a small 
but bright and newsie sheet.’’ It was published by Stephen Myers.™ 
The ‘‘ National Watchman’’ was edited by William G. Allan, who was 
assisted by Henry Highland Garnett. Mr. Garnett later published the 


**Clarion.’”” Thomas Hamilton and John Dias published the first 


edition of the ‘‘ Peoples’ Press’’ about 1843. ‘‘This publication, like 
many succeeding ones, lasted only a few months.™ 


The next Afro-American journal to appear in New York was the 
‘Genius of Freedom,’’ which was ‘‘issued some time between 1845 
and 1847 with Mr. David Ruggles as editor and publisher.’”" This 


™1 Reverend Samuel E. Cornish, besides his work as a journalist, was the first 
colored agent of the Manumission Society. See Education. 
™2 Pp. 26, 31, ‘‘The Afro-American Press and its Editors,’’ by I. Garland 


Penn, Springfield, Mass. Wiley & Co., Publishers, 1891. 
8 Tbid. p. 31 


*“ Tbhid. p. 34. 

™5 Thid. pp. 53-54. 
6 Thid. p. 55. 

=? Tbid. 

"8 Thid, 
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paper was started after the suspension of Mr. Ruggles’ magazine, the 
‘‘Mirror of Liberty,’’ which was published contemporaneously with 
the ‘‘ Colored American’’ and prior to the establishment of the ‘‘ North 
Star’’ at Rochester, New York, in 1847. The ‘‘Gentus of Freedom’’ 
was short lived, and was followed by the ‘‘Ram’s Horn’’ which began 
its brief career in October, 1846, with Mr. Willis Hodges, ‘‘a man full 
of zeal and devotion for his race,’’ as editor. The ‘‘Ram’s Horn’’ 
was followed the 1st day of November, 1847, by Frederick Douglass’ 
paper, the ‘‘North Star.’’ Of this paper and of Mr. Douglass the 
‘‘Rising Sun’’ made the following statement: ‘‘Frederick Douglass’ 
ability as an editor and publisher has done more for the freedom and 
elevation of his race than all his platform appeals.’’ 

The ‘‘ North Star’’ elevated Afro-American journalism and placed 
it upon ‘‘a more elevated plane than that previous to 1847.’’ Of the 
contemporary publications of the ‘‘ North Star’’ some were short and 
others were long-lived. The first of them was the ‘‘Impartial Citi- 
zen,’’ at Syracuse, New York, in 1848, published by Samuel Ward.”’ 
Of this paper’s editor Mr. Douglass said, ‘‘To my mind Mr. Ward 
was the ablest black man the country ever produced.’’ In 1851, Mr. 
Luis H. Putman began a publication named the ‘‘ Colored Man’s Jour- 
nal’’ in New York City. This paper ‘‘was backed by a man of some 
financial strength, and therefore survived many a shock to which it 
must otherwise have succumbed.’’ 

The ‘‘African,’’ one of the most powerful journals, irrespective 
of the color of the publisher, in the Abolition cause, ‘‘flung to the 
breeze’’ its first number on July 23; 1859. It was edited by Mr. 
Thomas Hamilton, the former editor of the ‘‘ Peoples’ Press,’’ who had 
greatly profited by years of journalistic experience, and who entered 
his paper into a ‘‘fight to the bitter end’’ in freedom’s cause. 

The following is a census compendium of the occupations of Free 
Colored Males over fifteen years, distinguishing Blacks and Mulattoes 
in New York in 1850.™ 


=™° Compendium of the Census of 1850. Other information was secured by 
anaen in the manuscript records of the Department of the Census, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Of the free colored population of New York City it is reported in 1850 
that sixty were clerks, doctors, druggists, lawyers, merchants, ministers, printers, 
students, and teachers, or one in about every fifty-five. The ‘‘other oceupations’’ 
included, for the most part, sweeps, scavengers, etc. Of those engaged in pur- 
suits requiring education, one-third are mulattoes, although the proportion of 
mulattoes to the whole free colored is between a fourth and a fifth. 
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Occupations New York Occupations New York 


Mulattoes Blacks Total Mulattoes Blacks Total 


Apprentices 2 Powder-makers 

Architects .... Printers 

Bakers 4 Sailmakers 

Barbers 2 Servants 

Barkeepers Sextons 

Basketmakers Clerks 

Blacksmiths 

Board’g-house keepers 

Boatmen 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brokers 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers Dauguerreotypists ... -_. 

Capitalists Doctors 

Carriage-makers Druggists 

Carmen 25 39 Dyers 

Carpenters Engineers 

Cigar-makers Farmers 

Ink-makers Gardeners 

Jewelers Gunsmiths 

Laborers Hatters 

Lawyers Hostlers 

Lithographers Hunters 

Mariners ; Ship carpenters 

Marketmen 5 Shoemakers 

Masons Stevedores 

Mechanics (generally) 

Merchants Students 

Ministers Tailors 

Musicians 94 Tanners 

Music teachers Teachers 

Overseers Upholsterers 
Other Occupations ___ 


SOE hese 2,617 
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That the Negro’s progress was not recognized can be seen from 
the following statement recorded in September, 1851. 


‘*Now there are in this city nearly 14,000 free negroes according to the last 
census, and in the state, including these, nearly 48,000. Take those out of the 
city. Out of the fourteen thousand are there 4,000 whose temporal condition 
approaches comfort? Or one thousand having substantial wealth? Or a hundred, 
or ten, or one, whose social condition is pleasant or enviable. Everywhere the 
Negro, whatever his social wealth, or education, or talents, is excluded from social 
equality and social freedom. In some parts of the state perhaps this is less felt 
than in the city, but everywhere it is felt. . . . With them life is physical exist- 
ence, not intellectual and social enjoyment. They live among us unmolested, but 
they are not of us, and never can be.’’*™ 


Although handicapped by obstacles which seemed at times to be 
insurmountable, the Negroes of New York made advances in both the 
economic and social fields. As individuals and as organizations prog- 
ress was being made prior to the complete attainment of the freedom 
which was made possible by the war. 

Howarp UNIVERSITY. 


2° The New York Spectator, September, 1851; as quoted by ‘‘The African 
Repository,’’ pp. 277-278, Vol. XXVII 
For information concerning the more recent period of Mary White Oving- 
ton’s ‘‘Half a Man’’ and George E. Haynes’ ‘‘The Negro at Work in New York 
City.’’ Both are social studies. 





THE NECESSITY OF THE EGG CORTEX FOR FERTILIZA- 
TION. 


E. E. JUST,’ 


RusENWALD FELLOW IN BioLogy, NATIONAL ReEsEarcH CoUNCIL. 
I. 


If we define fertilization as an instantaneous irreversible reac- 
tion at or in the cortex of the egg between an ovogenous substance, 
fertilizin, and the spermatozoén, it must follow (1) that an egg, once 
fertilized, is incapable of response to additional insemination, and 
(2) that fragments of fertilized eggs are likewise incapable of fertili- 
zation. If, moreover, the fertilization-reaction be limited to the cor- 
tex, then it must likewise be shown (3) that uninseminated eggs, or 
fragments thereof, devoid of cortex are not fertilizable. The present 
paper aims to set forth certain observations made on the egg of 
Echinarachnius parma which indicate that fertilized eggs, or frag- 
ments thereof, are unfertilizable; and that uninseminated eggs, or 
fragments thereof, devoid of cortex are likewise unfertilizable. It is 
therefore concluded that the cortex of the uninseminated egg is neces- 
sary for fertilization. 


II. 


The fertilized egg does not react to additional insemination; 
sperm do not enter fertilized eggs. In order to test the validity of 
this generally accepted statement, fertilized eggs after removal of 
their membranes have been inseminated two, three, and four minutes 
after insemination and at later stages during development to gastrula- 
tion. Such eggs have been sectioned. 

In no case have sperm been found in the egg or blastomeres after 
even the heaviest insemination. Rupture of the blastomeres with out- 
flow of cytoplasm does not facilitate sperm entry. To offset the pos- 
sibility that fixation might be a source of error, most diverse fluids 
were used. In the living egg, in addition, it was easy to see that 
spermatozoa do not react with fertilized eggs. There is here, certainly, 
no evidence in support of Kohlbrugge’s results. 

Many experiments have likewise been made thus: Eggs are lightly 
inseminated and at five-second intervals up to the time of membrane 


1 Zoological Laboratory, Howard University. 
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separation are given an additional heavy insemination. Such eggs 
fail to reveal polyspermy in higher per cent. than eggs that have but 
one insemination. 

Thus, June 28, 1918, eggs of Echinarachnius were inseminated 
and at five-second intervals up to time of membrane separation were 
reinseminated. After membrane separation, the eggs were gently 
shaken to remove the membranes; samples of these were reinseminated 
at six, thirteen, sixteen, and twenty minutes after the original insemi- 
nation. Samples of these eggs were fixed in corrosive sublimate-acetic 
two minutes after each insemination. No evidence of a reaction was 
found in any of the sectioned material. 

In addition, the bulk of the evidence (Lillie, 19) shows that arti- 
ficially activated eggs fail to react with sperm. 


Wilson found that fragments of fertilized eggs of Cerebratulus 
are incapable of fertilization. Conklin has shown that the unsusually 
large polar bodies produced by the egg of Crepidula through centrif- 
ugal force do not fertilize. Since in this egg polarbody formation fol- 
lows insemination, Conklin’s results are capable of the interpretation 
that here, too, parts of fertilized eggs do not refertilize. 

In Echinarachnius the situation is the same. If inseminated eggs 
of Echinarachnius be gently shaken in a vial with bits of broken cover- 
slips and the fragments thus obtained be divided into two lots, one of 
which is inseminated, the per cent. of development in the two lots is 
the same. The insemination of these fragments, even if made twenty 
seconds after the insemination of the intact eggs, does not increase the 
per cent. of development. 

These observations indicate that fertilization is irreversible, eggs 
completely activated can not respond to additional insemination ; and 
fragments of inseminated eggs behave similarly. 

Through the well-known experiments of the Hertwigs, Boveri, 
Morgan, and others it has been shown that enucleated fragments from 
uninseminated eggs of sea-urchins are fertilizable as are nucleated 
fragments. Wilson has shown that the enucleated fragments taken 
from the egg of Cerebratulus after dissolution of the germinal vesicle 
are fertilizable. In a very cautiously worded paper appearing post- 
humously Boveri maintained his original position as to the fertiliza- 
bility of enucleated fragments of uninseminated eggs. 

I find that fragments from uninseminated eggs of Echinarachnius 
obtained by gently shaking the eggs in a vial with bits of a broken 
coverslip are capable of fertilization and development. The develop- 
ment of these fragments does not depend upon the presence of the egg 
nucleus. Some fragments without egg nuclei fail to respond to insemi- 
nation. A fragment of large size and with a nucleus may not fer- 
tilize. Very small fragments with no egg nucleus develop. I believe 
that the failure of fragments to fertilize is due to the absence of cor- 
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tical material. 


This belief is based on results which may now be con- 
sidered. 


III. 

Toward the end of the season of 1917 I frequently found that 
fertilized eggs of the Echinarachnius gave rise to abnormal gastrule 
which I took to be ordinary exogastrule. They prove to be gastrule 
with masses of undifferentiated protoplasm attached.’ The breaking 
up-.of these masses simulates cleavage. A careful study of these eggs 
was made and the history of this condition revealed. 

I found that among various lots of eggs kept for some time in 
shallow dishes with little sea-water were some eggs which on return 
to a larger quantity of normal sea-water underwent a fragmentation. 
Under the microscope this process is easily followed. The eggs give 
off a bud or form an exovate that slowly increases in size and drops 
off. Thus in a given lot of eggs there are innumerable cases each 
with a bud of varying size still attached to or just detached from the 
egg. If insemination takes place before the bud drops off, a mem- 
brane separates from the ‘‘egg’’ and never from the bud. Repeated 
observation puts this statement beyond doubt. I have never seen two 
membranes on such eggs, nor a single membrane enclosing both egg 
and bud. The portion within the membrane alone cleaves and devel- 
ops. The portion outside the membrane never develops; it remains 
attached to the gastrula until completely disintegrated. In some 
eases the bud is so much larger than the ‘‘egg’’ that membrane sepa- 
ration takes place from a relatively small disk; the cleavage of such 
eggs is discoidal; such eggs never give rise to swimmers. 

If the observer inseminate eggs ater the buds drop off, only one 
member of a pair separates a mem)rane, cleaves, and gastrulates, 
though it may be the smaller. The presence or absence of the egg 
nucleus is of no consequence for the development of these fragments. 

Any one of three possibilities was thought of as responsible for 
this phenomenon of bud formation in the egg of Echinarachnius: 
(1) staleness of the eggs, (2) the presence of blood, (3) the general 
deterioration of the sexual products toward the end of the season. 
Accordingly, in 1918 attempts were made to ascertain which of these 
factors is responsible for this bud formation. And we may state at 
the outset that though each factor may contribute to the production 
of buds, the essential factor is the hypertonicity of the medium. 

If eggs of Echinarachnius are allowed to stand in sea-water for 
several hours, they slowly undergo changes that eventually lead to 
their complete disintegration. A portion of these eggs upon insemina- 


* These masses are always located at the vegetative pole. 


This may be sig- 
nificant for the problem of polarity. 
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tion separate membranes many of which are stuck to the swollen cor- 
tex. If previous to insemination these eggs be gently shaken, buds 
are formed from those with swollen cortex. Such inseminated eggs 
with buds separate membranes only from the ‘‘eggs’’ and never from 
the buds. These eggs cleave and gastrulate, but the per cent. is 
always low. Late in the season buds are more easily produced. And 
throughout the season the presence of blood increases the number of 
buds formed. ; 

By far the easiest method for the production of a high per cent. 
of buds at any time during the season is to allow the uninseminated 
eggs to stand in a small quantity of sea-water in a shallow dish, thus 
permitting evaporation, or, better, to place uninseminated eggs in . 
hypertonic sea-water (6 parts of 214 M NaCl plus 50 parts sea-water). 
On transfer of the eggs to normal sea-water they are gently shaken or 
squirted through a pipette. Large numbers of such eggs produce buds. 

On insemination membranes separate from but one component of 
these budded eggs. “Only that portion of the egg within the mem- 
brane divides and gastrnlates. The gastrule swim. attached to the 
undifferentiated mass of budded cytoplasm which eventually disin- 


tegrates. The process of bud formation is easily followed under the 
microscope and insemination made at any stage. Insemination made 
after complete separation of the bud gives the same result: in any 
two given masses of egg material separated by constriction of a bud 
one only develops, regardless of size or the presence of egg nucleus. 


The explanation of these results on budded eggs of Echinarach- 
nius is as follows: The cortex of the eggs changes under various forma 
of treatment. As the uninseminated egg of Echinarachnius lies in 
sea-water it slowly deteriorates. A distinguishing mark of this dete- 
rioration is the physical change in the cortex: the cortex is thick and 
practically transparent. Late in the season also many eggs are found 
with thick cortices. Blood, too, will frequently hasten this change in 
the cortex. Now, hypertonic sea-water very clearly brings about a 
physical change in the cortex. After exposure to hypertonic sea- 
water the cortex may be readily seen as a thick jelly-like hull enclos- 


ing the egg. It is from this jellied cortex that the membrane sepa- 


rates on insemination. 


If an egg with a thick cortex be gently shaker on transferal to nor- 
mal sea-water, the cortex breaks and the contents of the egg flows out. 
Indeed, merely the transfer from hypertonic sea-water to normal sea- 


water will tend to produce this outflow in some eggs, as they rapidly 
take up water. The bud is thus made up of endoplasm and is with- 


out cortical material. In favorable cases this is readily determined 
And only that component of the budded egg which has the clear 
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rim of cortex is fertilized on insemination as revealed by the presence 
of the membrane, cleavage, and gastrulation. The naked mass of 
endoplasm rounds up still attached to the developing egg. It never 
reacts with sperm whether inseminated while attached to the egg or 
after separated from the egg. Thus the presence of the egg cortex 
is necessary for fertilization. Many observations make this interpre- 
tation certain. 

In the egg of Arbacia the results are the same; indeed, if any- 
thing, they are more clear-cut. 

Hypertonic sea-water is not the only agent that will bring about 
this outflow of endoplasm. Frequently shaking will bring it about in 
a few eggs of a given lot. Hypertonic sea-water is best, however, first 
because it produces a high per cent. of budded eggs, and second 


because it makes very clear that the cortex is on the egg and not on 
the endoplasmic mass. ; 


One additional method may be mentioned now because its use 


has in turn led to some interesting experiments along another line. . 
This method involves the use of bolting silk, soft filter paper, and lens 


paper. We may briefly consider this niethod. 


Uninseminated eggs of Echinarachnius are dropped on bolting. 
silk (in focus under low power of the microscope), the mesh of which 


has a diameter less than that of the egg, stretched above the surface 
of sea-water in a stender dish. If the concentration of eggs in the 


drop of sea-water is just right, some eggs rupture as they flow through - 
the meshes of the silk. If the observer work rapidly, he can after 


trial inseminate these eggs just as they burst. ‘The silk is then quickly 
thrust into the dish of sea-water. Some of the eggs form membranes | 
with naked buds attached. 


With filter paper the method is much the same. Soft moist filter 
paper on which is placed a drop of eggs is mounted under the micro- 
scope above sea-water in a low stender dish. The eggs flow beneath 
the fibers of the filter paper and thus burst because of pressure and 


slight drying. As they burst they are inseminated and the paper 
plunged into sea-water. Some of these eggs later show buds without 


membranes attached to cleaving eggs within membranes. Intact eggs 


inseminated among the fibers of filter paper in sea-water on insemina- 
tion will develop normally. I have kept such eggs through to the 
pluteus stage. "With lens paper one may obtain much the same results; 
the lens paper, in addition. is mych easier to handle: the endoplasmie 
outflow is more readily followed. 


With a little care one may induce flow of endoplasm through the 


cortex. The naked endoplasm rounds up and in appearance is like 


the remaining part of the egg. But the endoplasm does not fertilize ; 
it fails to react with sperm. 
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Here, again, eggs of Arbacia give comparable results. 

While my observations were under way in 1918, Dr. Robert Cham- 
bers informed me that by the method of microdissection he was able 
to remove the cortex from the egg of the starfish (Lille, 19). Such 
eggs are incapable of fertilization. Portions of the egg with cortical 
material, on the other hand, readily fertilize. 

We may conclude from these observations that certain forms of 
treatment so alter the cortex as to facilitate endoplasm outflow. By 
such treatment the fertilization capacity of the egg is not lost; it is, 
however, localized in only that part of the egg enclosed by cortical 
material. It thus follows that the inner substance of the egg is non- 
fertilizable in fertilized eggs not because of progressive centripetal 
changes set up at the cortex on insemination, but because the endo- 
plasm is inherently non-fertilizable. Again, it is not necessary to 
postulate that the development of fragments from uninseminated eggs 
following fertilization may be due to the presence of some nuclear 
material of the egg (cf. Boveri). If the interpretation of the observa- 
tions here reported be correct, fragments of uninseminated eggs. 
whether nucleated or not, are fertilizable if they possess cortical mate- 
rial. The egg cortex is thus necessary for the fertilization-reaction. 

IV. 

In any attempt at defining fertilization we must consider several 
facts. 

In the first place, animal ova vary with respect to the stage in 
their development in which they are fertilized. Thus some reach the 
fertilizable condition before the germinal vesicle breaks down, others 
in the mesophase of the first maturation, still others during the second 
maturation, and many after maturation is complete. Starfish eggs 
may be fertilized at any time from the dissolution of the germinal 
vesicle to a short time after complete maturation. Nor, again, is mere 
sperm penetration fertilization, since sperm normally penetrate ova 
(Dinophilus, Saccocirrus, ete.) some time before fertilization ensues. 
There are thus all possible types of fertilizatior. with respect to the 
maturation stage of the egg when normally inseminated. No defini- 
tion of fertilization is worth while if based on one type of egg alone. 

In the second place, though the end result of fertilization is cleav- 
age, there are here, too, many differences among animal ova. Thus 
the zygote nucleus may at first divide without cytoplasmic division 
(Renilla) ; the germ nuclei may fuse or appose merely; the cleavage 
spindle may be homodynamic, or heterodynamic; the sperm amphi- 
aster may be homo- or heterodynamic, its second aster arising before 
or after union with the egg nucleus; and the cleavage centers may 
arise about the sperm nucleus or the egg nucleus or in part abou: each. 
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A definition of fertilization in terms of the behavior of the germ 
nuclei or of the origin of the cleavage centers is manifestly inadequate. 
If, for example, we consider the classic theory of Boveri that 
fertilization is due to the introduction of centrosomes by the sperma- 
tozoén, we realize its inadequacy at once, since it demands that the 
middle-piece enter the egg. It is true that the whole spermatozoon 
enters certain eggs whose maturation spindles are without centro- 
somes or asters, thus apparently supplying a deficiency. But in many 
other cases the middle-piece does not enter the egg, and where it does 
as in echinid ova the identity of its so-called centrosomes is wholly mis- 
taken. To support the Boveri hypothesis we must shift the position 
of the potent centrosomes to fit those cases where the middle-piece does 
not enter the egg, or on entering takes no part in aster formation. 

Because of failure to recall these simple facts purely morpho- 
logical theories of fertilization fail. Indeed, many studies on fertiliza- 
tion are but studies of cell division; they deal with structures and 
phenomena in cell division in no wise restricted to egg cells. Nor yet 
have many physical or chemical theories been more fortunate. These 
theories are based on the study of physiological changes incident to 
cell division. But cell division is not fertilization. 

An approach to the fertilization problem can be made only 
through study of fertilization in the most diverse types of ova and by 
rejection of the incidental phenomena for the basic and common. 
What is the common factor in fertilization? So far as we know, it is 
some type of cortical change. But by cortical change we do not mean 
that the sign of the thing is the thing itself. Thus membrane sepa- 
ration in the sea-urchin egg is an easily visible sign of cortical change. 
Membrane separation, however, is not fertilization. It is here that an 
error lies in much of the work on experimental parthenogenesis. 

Though we may doubtless gain knowledge of the nature of the 
cortical changes following insemination through study of these changes 
experimentally induced, we can not rely wholly on such work to 
explain fertilization. A far more simple mode of attack is to study 
fertilization itself. And if, in addition, the theory of the action of 
the agent in experimental parthenogenesis is erroneous, such a theory 
for fertilization can but hinder the solution of our problem. If it be 
true that cell division is not fertilization, it is equally true that experi- 
mental parthenogenesis is not fertilization. We must, therefore, study 
the fertilization process itself, the common factor of which is some kind 
of cortical change. 

The evidence at hand indicates that the cortical changes in fertili- 
zation are due to an instantaneous, irreversible reaction between an 
ovogenous substance, fertilizin. and the spermatozoén. Stated in these 
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terms the theory almost demands that the cortex is necessary for fer- 
tilization. The evidence herewith submitted points to this conclusion. 
The primary, if not, indeed, the whole event in fertilizaton, is the cor- 
tical reaction. The succeeding events with concomitant physical and 
chemical changes leading to cell division and development are the con- 
sequence of a complete cortical reaction between fertilizin and sperma- 
tozoon. 
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TYPICAL DEATH-BED SCENES IN THE VICTORIAN NOVEL.* 


GRACE COLEMAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is the aim of the writer to deal with typical death-bed scenes 
in the works of novelists of the Victorian Age. The seenes themselves 
have been limited not to actual deaths in bed, but to death scenes 
generally in their relation to the work and to the reader. In such 
typical treatment it has been found necessary to consider briefly the 
characteristics of the Victorian novel. It is with the predominant 
element of realism ever in mind that she has made a three-fold group- 
ing of the death-bed scenes of the novels of the period. Readers who 
are familiar with the works of several Victorian writers will not be 
astonished to find that scenes sometimes possess a two-fold grouping. 

Close observation and study of the scenes in the several novels 
have influenced the writer in the choice of the terms ‘‘sentimental,’’ 
‘‘utilitarian,’’ and ‘‘miscellaneous’’ as most happy for the classifica- 
tion of such scenes. Some novelists, such as Dickens and Reade, have 
introduced death-bed scenes for the definite purpose of affecting the 
emotions of the reader. Even these type scenes may shade into the 
broadly utilitarian, but not into the utilitarian as the term is employed 
in this dissertation ; for here it has reference to the specific advantage 
of advancing the action of the novel and of creating the best general 
impression upon the reader. Other Victorian writers treat death 
scenes simply as necessary elements in the development of the story. 
Thackeray’s scenes are largely of this type. Still other novelists, 
among whom are Eliot, Disraeli, and Kingsley, combine the two ele- 
ments in a sort of romantic problematic fashion. It is the scenes of 
these that are grouped largely under the classification of miscellaneous. 
The nature of the scenes precludes any such grouping as historical, 
political, social, romantic, as one might very easily group the novels. 
For this reason the given classification has been employed. 


* A dissertation submitted to the Committee on Graduate Studies, Howard 
University, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Muster of 
Arts. This investigation was conducted under the supervision of Prof. L. D. 
Turner, 
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The Victorian novel is characterized by an outstanding attempt 
at realism. Nor is it a more attempt, for the predominant character- 
istic of the Victorian novel is realism. Certainly there are writers 
whose works reflect a bit of the romantic element. 

No one, however, will deny the cold realism of Thackeray and 
of Eliot; the ever sentimental realism of Charles Dickens, and the 
romantic realism of Kingsley and of Bulwer Lytton. The presence 
of this characteristic is not strange when one considers the spirit of 
the age. 

‘**This realism corresponded to the political and social changes 
which had given the nation as a whole wider and readier opportuni- 
ties of observing the different parts of its own organism and, thus, 
of better understanding and appreciating the various aspects and 
interests of its own life. In the course of the period beginning with 
the death of George IV (1830), and the passing of the Reform bill 
(1832), and, even more distinctly, from the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria (1837) onwards, society, whatever its habits or desires, was no 
longer able to fence itself around, within limits mainly determined 
by personal descent and connection with landed property.’’ There 
was a great movement upwards, as there had been in Tudor days’ 

With the accession of Victoria to the throne, a number of reforms 
came into force in England. ‘‘The borough franchise was extended 
to all rate payers as well as to lodgers occupying rooms of the annual 
value of ten pounds; the county franchise was fixed at twelve pounds. 
Thirty-three members were withdrawn from English boroughs. Twen- 
ty-five of whom were transferred to English counties, and the rest 
assigned to Scotland and Ireland. Large numbers of the working 
classes were thus added to the constituencies. Compulsory church 
rates were abolished, as were also religious tests for admission to offi- 
ces or degrees in universities.’” School boards were established in 
every district and every opportunity was being given to the people. 
The period was one of awakening. Men began to see conditions as 
they actually existed. There were no longer mere reference to the 
past and looking forward with hope to the future, but there was stern 
cognizance of the present—a cognizance which made itself felt in the 
fiction of the period. 

‘* All this unmistakably facilitated the process by which the Eng- 
lish novel of the generation which entered into its prime in 1830, or 
thereabouts, devoted itself very largely to a critical examination of 
the various classes comprising the nation—however ingeniously this 





* Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. XIV, p. 379. 
* Green’s Short History of the English People, Epilogue, p. 844. 
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criticism might be interwoven with the narrative of the fictitious 
experience of imaginary personages.’’ 

**The age was one of ferment of fears as well as of hopes.”’ 

“‘The influence of their times was upon them all—times in which, 
amidst great political storm and stress the spirit of England stood 
high and her soul renewed itself in the struggle onward.’” 

Such spirit undoubtedly found its way into Victorian literature. 
The novels especially manifest this element. They deal with the real 
conditions of the time; it may be in the field of polities, which the 
novels of Disraeli so clearly portray; it may be in the field of the 
social, into which Kingsley is so fond of going. Whatever may be 
the subject of the content, the outstanding element is realisw as 
opposed to romanticism. In the death-bed scenes of the novel of the 
period may be seen indications of the changing and changed spirit 
of the age. 

In harmony with the changing spirit is the sentimental classifica- 
tion; with the changed spirit is the utilitarian, and with the combined 
elements is the miscellaneous. Perhaps the application of such link- 
ing may best be seen in illustrations of typical death-bed scenes. 


THe SENTIMENTAL TYPE. 


As the name implies, the sentimenal type of death-bed scene is 
that class which functions as appealing to the feelings, primarily to 
the emotions of the reader. This type of scene is in harmony with 
that changing spirit of the age from romanticism to realism. 

In the sentimental type of death-bed scene there is death in all 
the morbidness of its approach. The sighs, the cries, the tears, the 
last words of confession and of forgiveness, and the sorrow of parting 
are all present. Sometimes the scene stops at a point at which it may 
be termed really affecting; at other times it goes to’the point of being 
almost ridiculous. Sometimes the scene is within reason; at other 
times it is wholly outside. It is in Meredith that one finds the ration- 
ally sentimental scenes. ‘‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel’’ presents 
one such death scene in the passing of Lucy. In a few words Mere- 
dith presents one of the results of a definite system for human life; 
the scene, however, is all suggestive and the reader feels the full 
foree of the situation. ‘‘She died five days after she had been 
removed. The shock had utterly deranged her. I was with her. 
She died very gently breathing her last breath without pain, asking 
for no one—a death I should like to die.’* One feels, why need she 
have died at all? Meredith, however, most of whose death scenes are 


* Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. XIV, p. 379. 
* The Ordeal of Richard Feverel—George Meredith. 
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strictly utilitarian, in this scene makes his appeal also to the emotions 
of the reader. 

Even more moving are the scenes of Dinah Craik. ‘‘I put the 
child aside. It was I who moved the hat from John’s face—the 
face—for John himself was far, far away. Gone from us unto Him 
whose faithful servant he was. While he was sleeping thus, the Mas- 
ter had called him.’’ His wife has gone to the bed on which he has 
been placed. ‘‘She was still in the same place by the bedside, but 
half lying on the bed as I had seen her turn when I was shutting the 
door. Her arm was around her husband’s neck; her face pressed 
inwards to the pillow, was nestled close to his hair. They might have 
been asleep—both of them .. . . No, Thank God! She was not 
a widow now.’” Thus the author makes this final appeal by closing 
together the lives of John Halifax and his wife and so resembles 
another of her age, Charles Reade, one of whose works tends toward 
the romantic in the power of its emotional struggle. The reader fol- 
lows with deep interest the careers of Margaret and Gerard until the 
culmination in their deaths. ‘‘ ‘When I did love thee, Margaret! 
O, never I loved thee as now.’ 

‘* “Hast not told me so of late.’ 

‘** * Alas! hath love no voice but words? I was a priest; I had 
charge of thy soul; the sweet offices of a pure love were lawful: words 
of love imprudent at the least. But now the good fight is won, ah 
me! O my love, if thou hast lived doubting of thy Gerard’s heart, 
die not so: for never was woman loved as tenderly as thou this ten 
years past.’ 

‘* ‘Calm thyself, dear one!’ said the dying woman with a heavenly 
smile. ‘I know it, only being a woman, I could not die happily till 
I had heard you say so. Ah! I have pined ten years for those sweet 
words. I had to die to get them; well I grudge not the price!’ From 
this moment a gentle complacency rested on her fading features. 
But she did not speak. Then Gerard who had loved her soul so many 
years feared lest she should expire with a mind too fixed on earthly 
affection. 

‘*O my daughter,’ he cried, ‘my daughter, if, indeed, thou lovest 
me as I love thee, give me not the pain of seeing thee die with thy 
pious soul fixed on mortal things.’ . . . . She turned a look of 
gratitude and obedience on him. 

‘¢ What saint?’ she murmured; meaning doubtless, what saint 
she should invoke as an intercessor. ‘Him to whom the saints them- 


® John Halifax, Gentleman—Dinah Craik. 
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selves do pray.” She turned on him one more sweet look of love and 
submission and put her pretty hands together like a child. 

** * Jesu?’ 

““This blessed word was her last. She lay with her eyes heaven- 
wards and her hands put together. Gerard prayed fervently for her 
passing spirit. And when he had prayed a long time with his head 
averted, not to see her last breath, all seemed unnaturally still. He 
turned his head fearfully. It was so. She was gone.’’ 

Only a short time thereafter Gerard is the central figure in 
another scene. ‘‘The two monks that watched with him till matins 
related that all through the night he broke out from time to time in 
pious exclamations . . . . . then there was a silence and the 
monks looked at one another significantly. | 

‘* *Please sweep the floor,’ said the dying Christian, in a voice to 
which all its clearness and force seemed supernaturally restored. 
‘Make me a great cross with wood ashes. Now lay me down on it, 
for so will I die.’ 

‘* ‘Shall we spread out thine arms, dear brother?’ 

** “No, God forbid! Am I worthy of that?’ He lay silent, but 
with his eyes raised in ecstacy. Presently he spoke half to them, and 
half to himself. 

‘**O, I feel it buoyant. It lifts me floating in the sky whence 
my merits had sunk me like lead.’ 

‘‘Day broke; and displayed his face cast upward in silent rapture 
and his hands together, like Margaret’s. And just about the hour 
she died he spoke his last words in this world. 

** * Jesu!’ 

‘*And even with that word—he fell asleep.’” 

No less vivid and emotional does Black make the death of 
Coquette. ‘‘One night she beckoned her husband to come nearer and 
he went to her and took her thin hand in his. 

‘‘*Am I going to die, Tom?’ she asked in a scarcely audible 
voice; and when in reply he only looked at her sad eyes she said, ‘TI 
am not sorry. It will be better for you and for us all. You will for- 
give me for all that has happened at Airlie when you think of me in 
aftertime and you will not blame me because I could not make your 
life more happy to you—it was all a misfortune, my coming to this 
country.’ 

‘* ‘Coquette, Coquette,’ he said, beside himself with grief, ‘if 
you are going to die, I will go with you too—see, I will hold your 


* The Cloister and The Hearth—Charles Reade. 
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hand and when the gates are opened I will not let you go—I will go 
with you, Coquette!’ 

“*Searcely half an hour afterwards the gates were opened and she 
so quietly and silently passed through that he only of all in the room 
knew that Coquette had gone away from them and bidden a last fare- 
well to Airlie.”” So does the reader breathe a sigh for the wild 
Coquette. 


Now more elaborate setting is to be found in any of these scenes 
than is found in the death scene of little Mark.’ Macdonald rivals 
Dickens in this scene with its straining for emotional effect. ‘‘One 
evening most of the family were in the room: a vague sense had dif 
fused itself that the end was not far off, and an unconfessed instinct 
had gathered them. A lamp was burning, but the firelight was 


stronger. Mark spoke. In a moment the Major was bending over 
him. 


‘* “Majie,’ he said, ‘I want Corney. I want to tell him!’ 

‘*Mark kept looking for Corney’s coming, his eyes turning every 
other moment to the door. When his father entered, he stretched out 
his arms to him. The strong man bending over him could not repress 


a sob. The boy pushed him quietly away, far away enough to see his 
face and looked at him as if he could not quite believe his eyes. 

‘* ‘Father,’ he said, ‘You must be glad, not sorry I am going to 
your father and my father—to our great father.’ Then seeing Cor- 
ney come in, he stretched his arms toward him, passed his father’s, 
erying ‘Corney! Corney!’ just as he used to call him when he was 
a mere child. Corney bent over him, but the outstretched arms did 
not close upon him; they fell. 

‘*But he was not yet ascended. With the strength seeming won- 
derful when they thought of it afterwards, he signed to the Major. 

‘* “Majie,’ he whispered, with a look and expression into the 
meaning of which the Major all his life long had never done inquir- 
ing, ‘Majie! Corney! you tell him.’ Then he went.’’ The very 
pathos of the scene touches the reader almost as much as do the scenes 
of that master of pathos, Charles Dickens. 

One does not have to choose carefully the scenes from the works 
of Dickens; practically all his scenes are of the sentimental type. 
The reader is forced to wonder why Dickens is so fond of death-scenes 
and why he lingers so long thereupon. As he feels, so must the reader 
feel. When one thinks of Dickens, a whole row of figures passes 
through one’s mind: Nancy, Bill Sykes, Fagin, Smike, Little Nell 

7 A Daughter of Heth—William Black. 

* Weighed and Wanting—George Macdonald. 
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Quilp, Mrs. Dombey, and Paul Dombey. Horrible are the scenes of 
murder of Nancy, of the accidental death of Bill Sykes, and of the 
execution of Fagin.’ Less revolting but even more pitiful is the death 
of Smike.” It is in the death scene of Little Nell,” of Mrs. Dombey, 
and of Paul” that his pathos rises too high. 

‘“‘For she was dead. There upon her little bed, she lay at rest. 
The solemn stillness was no marvel now. 

‘“‘She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free from 
trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a creature fresh from 
the hand of God and waiting for the breath of life; not one who had 
lived and suffered death. 

‘*Hier couch was dressed with here and there some winter ber- 
ries and green leaves gathered in a spot she had been used to favor. 
“When I die put near me something that has lived the longest, and 
had the sky above it always.’ Those were her words. 

‘‘She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was dead and 
the sorrow of it all was deeply touching.’’ 

A different effect does the death of Quilp have. With Quilp’s 
own fiendish glee does the reader see him become the plaything of the 
water. ‘‘As the words passed his lips, he staggered and fell—and 
next moment was fighting the cold dark water! 

‘*For all its bubbling up and rushing in his ears, he could hear 
the knocking at the gate again—could hear a shout that followed it— 
could recognize the voice. For all his struggling and plashing, he 
could understand that they had lost their way, and had wandered 
back to the point from which they started ; that they were all but look- 
ing on while he was drowned; that they were close at hand, but could 
not make an effort to save him; that he himself had shut and barred 
them out. He answered the shout—with a yell, which seemed to make 
the hundred fires that danced before his eyes tremble and flicker as if a 
gust of wind had stirred them. It was of no avail. The strong tide 
filled his throat and bore him on upon its rapid current. 

‘* Another mortal struggle and he was up again, beating the water 
with his hands and looking out with wild and glaring eyes that 
showed him some black object he was drifting close upon. The hull 
of a ship! He could touch its smooth and slippery surface with his 
hand. One loud ery now—but the restless waters bore him down 
before he could give it utterance, and, driving him under, it carried 


’? 


away a corpse.’’ This, however, is simply an illustration of the senti- 


* Oliver Twist—Charles Dickens. 

% Nicholas Nickleby—Charles Dickens. 
™ Qld Curiosity Shop—Charles Dickens. 
% Dombey & Son—Charles Dickens, 
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mental effect of a different type. The pathos continues. 

**She bent her ear to the bed and listened, at the same time look- 
ing around at the bystanders and holding up her finger 

** *Only look at me.’ 

‘*The two medical attendants exchanged a look across the bed; 
and the physician stooping down whispered in the child’s ear. 

“‘The little creature turned her perfectly colorless face and deep 
dark eyes toward him without loosening her hold in the least. The 
whisper was repeated. 

‘**Mamma!’ said the child. For a moment the closed eyelids 
trembled and the nostrils quivered. ‘ 

“* ‘Mamma!’ cried the child, sobbing anak. ‘Oh, dear Mamma! 
Oh, dear Mamma.’ ’™” 

There is that masterpiece of sentimental treatment of death—the 
death of Paul.“ ‘‘ ‘Now lay me down,’ he said, ‘and Floy, come close 
to me and let me see you.’ 

‘*Sister and brother wound their arms around each other. ‘How 
fast the river runs between its green banks and the rushes, Floy! 
But it is very near the sea. I hear the waves. They always said so!’ 

‘Presently he told her the motion of the boat was lulling him 
to rest. 


- 


‘* “Mamma is like you, Floy. I know her by the face! The light 
about the head is shining on me as I go.’’’ In the emotionalism of 
these scenes the reader may grasp the significance of the term senti- 
mental. 


The element which predominates in these death-bed scenes in the 
novels of Reade, Craik, Meredith, Black, Macdonald, and Dickens is 
distinctly subordinated to the purpose of the scene in its relation to 
the story, when one turns to the other works of these same writers, 
and to the majority of novels of the Victorian Age. Nor is this an 
unexpected development, as it is in tune with the spirit of the age. 
A national utilitarian age must perforce produce corresponding ele- 
ments in the literature. 


THE UTILITARIAN TYPE. 


One logically finds the greater number of the death-bed scenes in 
the Victorian novel utilitarian. In real life deaths play an important 
part. They serve sometimes as retarding agents, sometimes as moti- 
vating forces in deciding the fate of other individuals; and so it is in 
the novel. Death-bed scenes from two of the novels of James Morier 
clearly illustrate the utilitarian element. The Shah is a menace to 


* Dombey & Son—Charles Dickens. 
* Dombey & Son—Charles Dickens. 
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his country; he must therefore die. ‘‘ ‘We want nothing but jus- 
tice,’ said Sadik, ‘and this it is;’ upon which he aimed a deadly blow 
at the king, which he parried with his arm. The king then raised his 
voice, and, seeking safety in flight around the room, dodged his. 
assassin with considerable dexterity. He had just seized his sword 
when Sadik watching his opportunity plunged his dagger into the 
very inmost recesses of his heart. He fell and as the stream of life 
flowed rapidly from the gaping wound, all he could articulate was, 
‘I am the Shah. I—I—Shah—Shah!’ and thus fell the scourge of 
Persia’s fair kingdom and of her soft and thoughtless sons.’™ 
Zabetta’s death confession must solve the plot in ‘‘Ayesha.’™ 
‘*As soon as the sacrament had been administered to her, she beck- 
oned to Wortley to approach; and he having obeyed, she made a sign 
to her brother to leave the room. She then requested Wortley to kneel 
down, which having done, to his astonishment, the wretched woman 
whom he thought to be on the verge of dissolution, arose, and leaning 
her head on her hand, her breath, which at first, had apparently for- 
saken her, again returned and she spoke. With great pain she uttered 
at first a few words, which to him were inaudible; but whem he heard 
her pronounce Osmond’s name, he was aware of the subject and 
redoubled his attention. Little by little she became more animated, 
her sunken eye lighted up, and a small hectic color came into her 
. Withered cheek as one may sometimes see the passing verdue of a 
blasted field reddened by the rays of the setting sun. . . . She 
stopped to draw breath and looking into Wortley’s face, as if entreat- 
ing for pardon and commiseration, she then said a few words, which 
excited all his attention, and he drew in his breath lest he might miss 
even a syllable of what she had to unfold. She spoke again—his looks. 
became intense with interest ; he heard a slight agitation of the door; 
he turned around, and shook his hand, as if entreating not to be inter- 
rupted. Her eyes now shot out a bright, and as it proved, a parting 
ray. She held out to him the locket which had so frequently been 
the subject of Ormond’s curiosity, and. which she had held fast 
clenched in her hands. She would have said more, but her last words: 
fell unintelligible on the ear. Wortley was so agitated that his senses 
appeared to be entirely suspended; he saw the poor woman dying;. 
he watched her looks—her eyes sunk—still there was life; he watched 
again, for he would have heard more; her limbs seemed to stiffen 
down—when all at once she uttered one long plaintive moan and he 
saw her a stiffened corpse before his eyes.’’ There is no emotion 







%* Zohrab—James Morier. 
%* Ayesha—James Morier. 
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here; there is eagerness for information which is necessary for the 
working out of the story and it is only through the death of this guilty 
person that such may be gained. Even more strongly utilitarian are 
the two scenes in Valerius.” It is the death of the father of Valerius 
which brings about his journey from his land. ‘‘Early in the reign 
of Trajan he died, after being confined to his apartment for a few 
days by an illness‘which my mother nor myself considered as dan- 
gerous, till the very evening of its termination.’’ Thraso’s death is 
the motivating influence toward the later incidents in the novel. The 
scene itself is clear evidence of the fact. 

***T have nothing more to offer, O Romans! as concerning that 
of which I have spoken before. But since already some favor has 
been extended to me by reason of my services in the army of Caesar, 
perhaps so neither will this be refused, that my body should be given 
to such as shall ask for it, that it may be treated without indignity 
after my soul is released from its habitation. There is one here who 
made last night a promise to me in my dungeon. I cannot see him 
where he is; but I conjure him to take good heed and execute as he 
is man and a Roman, all those things which he said to me he would do.’ 

‘*Calmly now at length did he kneel and with much composure 
place himself. There bowed he for the last time his gray head, and 
almost before he had rested his neck upon the tree, the strong sword 
of the African smote thereon with merciful fierceness.’’ Thraso must - 
die a martyr for his religion and as a means for the influencing of 
others in the technique of the plot. The utilitarian element in the 
death-bed scenes in ‘‘ Vivian Grey’’ may best be summed up in Gui- 
zot’s brief comment: ‘‘La carriere du roman politique est ouverte 
en Angleterre ‘Vivian Grey’ est, a ce qu’ il semble un des premiers 
essais tentes dans cette nouvelle direction. Le caractere de ‘Vivian 
Grey’ serait deplace partout ailleurs qu’ en Angleterre—Guizot.’™” 

The harrassing experiences into which his political views lead him 
culminate in two typical death scenes. ‘‘The ground is measured— 
all is arranged, Cleveland, a splendid shot, fired first. His pistol 
grazed Vivian’s elbow. Vivian fired in the air. The seconds inter- 
fered. Cleveland was implacable—and ‘in the most irregular man- 
ner,’ as Sir John declared, insisted upon another shot. To the aston- 
ishment of all, he fired quite wild. Vivian shot at random; and his 
bullet pierced Cleveland’s heart. Cleveland sprang nearly two yards 
from the ground, and fell upon his back. In a moment Vivian was 
at the side of his fallen antagonist, but the dying man made no sign— 


17 Valerius—J. G. Lockhart. ; 7 
%* Brewster’s Disraeli—Allen, Law and Scott Printing House, Philadelphia, 


1890, pp. 70, 71. 
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he stared wildly and then closed his eyes forever.’”’ Thus came about. 
only one of the incidents of Vivian’s checkered political career. 

A bit more suggestive, still functioning as mere incident, how- 
ever, is the death scene of Vivian’s love, Violet Fane. 

‘*Suddenly she clung to him with a strong grasp.. ‘Violet! my 
own, my dearest; you are overcome. I have been rash, I have been 
imprudent. Speak, speak, my beloved! Say you are not ill!’ She 
spoke not, but clung to him with a fearful strength—her head still 
upon his breast—her full eyes closed. ah 

‘At last her arms gave way and fell by her side, and her eyes 
partly opened. er 

‘*Her body was quite cold: her limbs stiffened. 

‘*He gave a loud shriek and fell on the lifeless Nelly. of Violet 
Fane.’’ 

Similar forms of scenes are to be found in ‘‘John Law.’” 
** ‘Drink this,’ he added, taking the phial from his breast. 

** “Ts it poison ?’ she cried. 

‘**Drink it,’ he rejoined. ‘I give you choice of death. Either 
this or the sword.’ 

‘Unable to resist him, she took the phial, placed it to her lips, 
and after swallowing a portion of its contents, fell with a half stifled 
shriek to the ground.’’ In the death of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson there is 
a distinct advantage of clearing the way for all characters and inci- 
dentally for the development of the novel. 

‘* And he again assailed Law and with such fury, that the latter, 
unable to act longer, for the defensive, made a thrust in his turn, and 
his sword passed through the madman’s body. é 

‘‘Law, however, seized her by the hand and drew her toward to 
the dying man, 

‘* *Tell him,’ he said, ‘while he can yet hear you, that Belinda 
was innocent.’ 

‘* “She was! She was!’ cried Lady Kate. 

‘* “Why then did she meet Law here?’ demanded the dying man 
faintly. 

‘* ‘Tt was I who came here—I, his wedded wife.’ 

‘« “What !—guiltless! and I have murdered her! 

‘* “Mercy !—Mercy, Heaven!’ Then sinking hackwandn, he: 
expired.”’ 

‘‘The interview with his guilty son had been too much for him. 
he had another fit that night, and expired in his daughter’s arms.’” 


* Vivian Grey—Disraeli. 
* John Law—John Ainsworth. 
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All these scenes are characterized by lack of strong emotional effect. 
The reader feels that the scenes are incidental to the great whole, 
although in some instances a pleasing impression of character is left. 
De Mille’s death is one of these instances. 7 

‘*But De Mille spoke not, and fixed such a look upon the execu- 
tioner who approached him, as almost to intimidate the wretch.’’ 

There is just a touch of emotion in the death of the maiden. 
‘“*Enabled thus to approach the dying maiden, he pressed his lips to 
her brow, and taking her cold hand, implored her to speak to him. 

Her lips moved, but the power of articulation was gone, 
and. no sound was audible. 

‘“*To the last her gaze remained fixed upon him and proclaimed 
the love which her lips were unable to utter—a love only quenched 
when her heart was stilled forever.’’ Even this scene, however, does 
not call forth any appreciable amount of feeling. 

Much more distinctly utilitarian does Reade make the scene of 
the death of Sybrandt, who must be thoroughly at peace with Mar- 
garet and Gerard.” ‘‘In 1473, Sybrandt began to fail. 
when the poor soul found his end near, he begged Margaret aight is 
sent for; she came at once, and almost with his last breath he sought 
once more that forgiveness she had long ago accorded. She remained 
by him till the last; and he died blessing and blessed in the arms of 
the two true lovers he had parted for life.’’ 

One sees easily the purposive element in the death scenes of Bul- 
wer-Lytton.* ‘‘Father fell suddenly ill and died. A few hours 
before her (my mother’s) death, she called me to her: she reminded 
me that through her I was of Spanish extraction.”’ 

Poetic justice demands Emily’s death. ‘‘She uttered a faint 
scream of terror; he did not heed it; he flung her from him, and she 
fell upon the ground, the blood gushed in torrents from her lips. In 
the sudden change of feeling which alarm created, he raised her in 
his arms. She was a corpse.’’ 

Obseure in narration, the death scenes of Besant” serve only 
to complicate the plot to the point of climax. Characteristic of the 
reserve and brevity of his style are the deaths in Thackeray. They 
are set forth in all consistency with the unravelling of the plot of the 
story. The two best known of his death-bed scenes are to be classi- 
fied as partaking of both the sentimental and the utilitarian elements 
and so are to be considered miscellaneous. ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ affords 
clear illustration of the utilitarian type. ‘‘Rebecca had been part of 


“= The Cloister and The Hearth—Charles Reade. 
* Falkland—Bulwer-Lytton. 
% Bell of St. Paul’s—Walter Besant. 
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Miss Crawley’s household for some time, when poor wilted Lady 
Crawley stopped weeping and taking pills and died.’’ ‘‘Joseph Sed- 
ley died at Aix-La-Chapelle.’’ ‘‘His excellency, Colonel Rawdon 
Crawley died of yellow fever.’™ 

Again the motivating element appears in Meredith’s “‘ Vittoria.’™ 
‘‘Vittoria heard a single shot. Rinaldo Guidascarpi lay stretched 
upon the ground and the woman stood over him.”’ 

‘The fall of the meadow swept to a bold crag right over the 
pathway, and with a projection that seen sideways made a vulture’s 
head and beak of it. There rolled a corpse down the precipitous wave 
of green grass onto the crag, where it lodged face to the sky; sword 
dangled from sword knot at one wrist, heels and arms were in the air, 
and the body caught midway, being poised and motionless. 

‘*Beppo knocked his hands together and groaned miserably, but 
flung himself astride the beak of the crag and took the body in his arms, 
sprang down and lay stunned with it at Merthyr’s feet. Merthyr 
looked on the face of Carlo Ammiani.’’ 

In the death scene of Clare are the dignity and self-control of 
necessity. 

‘*Clare lies in her bed as placid as in the days when she breathed ; 
her white hands stretched their length along the sheets, at peace from 
head to foot. She needs iron no more. Richard is face to face with 
death for the first time. He sees the sculpture of clay, the spark 
gone.’’ 

Violent deaths abound in Disraeli’s ‘‘Sybil’’ and James’s ‘‘ Agnes 
Sorel.’’ The plot of the latter revolves around the death of the young 
mother and the assassination of the Duke of Orleans,” as does the 
plot of ‘‘Charles Tyrrell’” upon the death of Sir Francis Tyrrell. 

Anna Chlannach™ has served her purpose in the story of ‘‘Don- 
ald Ross of Heimra;’’ she must bring out, even more clearly the 
strength of the character of Donald and must remove her unwanted 
presence from the scene, and these two things she does in one. 

‘**Mo the devil with you and your mother! I told you your 
mother is dead and buried these three years!’ At this Anna Chlan- 
nach uttered a piercing shriek—she seemed to reel-under the blow, in 
a wild horror—then with hands raised high above her head, she rushed 
to the end of the quay and threw herself over right under the stern- 
post of the steamer.’’ 


* Vanity Fair—W. M. Thackeray. 

* Vittoria—George Meredith. 

* The Ordeal of Richard Feverel—George Meredith. 
* Agnes Sorel—G. P. R. James. 

* Donald Ross of Heimra—William Black. 
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Direct spiritual relation between Margaret and Euphra before 
Euphra’s death in ‘*David Elginbrod’™ must be brought about 
through the death of Margaret’s father. 

With the possible exception of the death scene of Mr. Easy,” 
which is both sentimental and utilitarian, the scenes in Marryat’s 
works are clearly utilitarian. Scenes from ‘‘Mr. Midshipman Easy’’ 
will illustrate the fact. ‘‘The crew seeing that they had plenty of 
gold about them—which the lads imprudently displayed—tried to 
murder them in the night, but were killed in the attempt and their 
bodies were thrown overboard.’’ 

‘*Mesty, the African, had tracked Don Silvius into the forest and 
put a knife through him while he slept.’’ 

“‘Jack received a letter from his father announcing the death of 
Mrs. Easy.’’ Only natural are these scenes for the novel of adven- 
ture. 

The teachings of Greece and Rome must fail and those of Chris- 
tianity must triumph and so Hypatia” falls at the hands of the crowd 
and Philammon and the woman end their lives in solitude and peace. 

For inspiration to service must she who had so recently felt the 
call thereto, die in ‘‘Yeast.”™ ‘‘ ‘Listen, and I will tell you. Sit 
down—put your arms under my head—so. When I am on your 
bosom, I feel so strong. God! let me last to tell him all. It was for 
that that I sent for him.’ And then in her broken words, she told 
him how she had gone up to the fever patient at Ashby, on the fatal 
night on which Lancelot had last seen her. . . . . Faintly, she 
sank back on the pillows and faintly whispered to him to kneel and 
pray. He obeyed her mechanically. ; 

‘* “No—not for us, for them and for yourself that I was bound 
to save.’ ”’ 

Because it was in the natural order of things is in brief the 
theme of Henry Kingsley’s death scenes.” ‘‘ After having fulfilled 
the catalogue of his crimes, he died,’’ . . . . ‘‘ ‘Rhyader,’ said 
Lord Festiniog, drawing himself up, ‘do not curse your father’s 
actions.’ 

‘‘“Why not, my lord?’ said Lord Rhyader. 

‘* “Because you have no son left to curse your own.’ Barry died 
two hours ago!’”’ .... 

“The doctor came, but fifty doctors could not alter circum- 


stances—James Drummond was dead. 


2” David Elginbrod—George MacDonald. 

® Mr. Midshipman Easy—Frederick Marryat. 
" Hypatia—Charles Kingsley. 

*® Yeast—Charles Kingsley. 

* Number Seventeen—Henry Kingsley. 
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‘The old fellow (Lord Festiniog) had died in his chair one morn- 
ing, and his last words had been—‘Divine Providence is mysterious 
when it permits the increase of the human race. What does it all 
mean? Merely misery, sorrow and sin. Now I am going to be 
me ee 

‘Lord Rhyader was singularly enough the first to go. He tool. 
to his bed, stayed there and died.’’ 

‘‘However, they were not married and Madame Mantelent died.’ 

Stevenson produces again the violent deaths typical of the adven- 
ture story. The characters must suffer for their weaknesses and must 
pay their debts to other characters. The cabin boy™ dies at the hands 
of Shuan, who later falls victim to his own sin. ‘‘The Master’™ suf- 
fers for his cold shrewdness. Groquelot,” after a duel, dies a death 
consistent with his own character. ‘‘As Groquelot was carried away 
on a stretcher, he cried to us all and to me in particular a cheerful 
and blasphemous farewell. He died before morning.’’ 

Kipling does not fail to reflect the realistic spirit of the ago in 
the death of Dick.” Dick has ended his career. ‘‘And Dick came 
obediently, but as a tree falls pitching sideways from the Bishaim’s 
saddle at Torpenhow’s feet. His luck held to the last, even to the 
crowning mercy of a kindly bullet through his head.”’ 

Only Hardy is romantic in his fatalities. Alee D’Uberville” 
must die at the hands of the one whom he has wronged; the reader, 
however, is inclined to ask, ‘‘Why must Tess die?’’ It is to another 
class, then, that the final scene of the novel, the death of Tess, must 
be relegated. 

And so the age furnishes its number of death-bed scenes that fit 
into the novels as they would fit into human life—scenes that are 
wholly real, scenes that strive for no effect upon the emotions. It is 
these scenes with those which combine both elements that form the 
larger part of the collection of death-bed scenes of the Victorian Age. 


Tue MISCELLANEOUS TYPE. 

It is only logical that the Victorian Period should include within 
its compendium of death-bed scenes, those scenes which combine the 
sentimental and the utilitarian elements. However radical may be 
the change in the transition from one age to another, the succeeding 
age is foreed to show some characteristics of the preceding one, and is 
forced to show the effect of the combined characteristics in a sort of 


™ Kidnapped—R. L. Stevenson. 

* The Master of Ballantrae—R, L. Stevenson. 
* St. Ives—R. L. Stevenson. sia 

™ The Light That Failed—Rudyard Kipiing. 
* Tess of the D’Urbervilles—Thomas Hardy. 
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admixture. It is this fact which produces the miscellaneous type of 
scene. Since the two types are so closely related, it is aot illogical 
to find the two latter types of scenes, the utilitarian and the miscel- 
laneous, in the same novel. The authors, Thackeray, Kingsley, Mere- 
dith and others, embody both utilitarian and miscellaneous death- 
scenes within their words. 

Marryat combines the sentimental and the utilitarian in the death- 


scene of Mr. Easy.” ‘One morning Mr, Easy did not appear at 


breakfast. They found him hanging dead in the machine, which he 
had invented to bring about the equality of man. Some of the mechan- 
ism had gone wrong and had _ killed him.’’ 


Sorrow and yet reality enter into the death-scene of Agnes in 


James’ novel.” ‘‘They lifted her out in their arms, and bore her 
into the house pale and writhing. Confusion and dismay spread 
through the court. Physicians were called and gave some relief. She 


became somewhat better—well enough to travel to a distant castle; 


but ere six weeks were over, the kind, the beautiful, the frail was in 
the grave and none knew how she died.’’ 

The death-scenes in Susan Ferrier’s novels are incidents bring- 
ing out in clearer relief the broad humor of the author and furnishing 


an element of sentiment, which is the result of the influence of other 
writers. ‘‘In the novels of Susan Edmonstone Ferrier there is some- 
thing of the rough sarcasm of Smollett, mingled with a strong didactic 
fiavour, and with occasional displays of sentiment that may be due to 


24 


Mackenzie. 


Easily discernible are the romantic spirit of the preceding age 
and the analytic spirit of the succeeding or Victorian Age in the death- 
scene of Falkland.“ ‘‘ ‘In a few hours,’ thought he, as he lay gazing 


on the high stars, which seemed such silent witnesses of an eternai 
and unfathomed mystery, ‘in a few hours either this feverish and 


wayward spirit will be at rest forever, or it will have commenced a 
new career in an untried and unimaginable existence! In a few hours 
I may be among the very heavens that I survey—a part of their own 


glory—a new link in a new order of beings—breathing amidst the 


elements of a more gorgeous world—arrayed myself in attributes of 
a pure and divine nature—a wanderer ever among the planets—an 
associate of angels—the beholder of the arcana of the great God— 


redeemed, regenerate, immortal or dust! There is no Oedipus to solve 
the enigma of life. We—whence did we come? We are not—whither 


*” Mr. Midshipman as Marryat. 
“ Agnes Sorel—G. P. R. James. 
- Osmbridige History of English Literature—Cambridge Press, Vol. XII, 


p. 272. 
© Falkland—Bulwer-Lytton. 
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do we go? We live, move, beget our species—perish—and for what! 

‘**Is it to sail forever on the same sea, ploughing the ocean of 
time with new furrows and feeding its billows with new wrecks, or’—- 
and his thoughts paused blinded and bewildered. ; 


‘‘But the dim film gathered fast over his eyes and the last cold. 
ness upon his limbs. He strove to raise himself so as to speak; che 
effort failed, and he fell motionless on his face.’’ 


The reader feels the shock and at the same time realizes the 


Appropriateness of the ending of Vivian Grey’s mad career.” *‘ At 
this moment the wind again rose—the rain again descended—the 
heavens again opened—the brightness again flashed! and amethystic 
flame hung upon rocks and waters, and through the raging elements 


a yellow fork darted its fatal point at Esper’s resting place. The tree 
fell! Vivian’s horse with a maddened snort dashed down the hill; 
his master clung unconscious to his neck; the frantic animal was past 
all governance—he stood upright in the air—fiung his rider—and fell 


dead.”’ 


To the miscellaneous type belong also the two death-scenes from 
Thackeray that have already been mentioned. the death-scene of Colo- 
nel Newcome“ and of Madame Bernstein.“ ‘‘ At the usual hour the 


chapel bell began to toll and Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the 


bed feebly beat time, and just as the bell struck, a peculiar sweet 
smile shown over his face, and he lifted up his head a little and quickly 
said, ‘Adsum!’ and fell back. It was the word we used at school 


when names were called; and lo, he whose heart was as that of a little 
child, had answered to his name and stood in the presence of the 
Master.’’ 


’ ¢*¢Hfer senses would remain with her for a while (and then she 
was never satisfied unless Theo was by her bed-side), or again her 


mind would wander, and the poor decrepit creature, lying upon her 
bed, would imagine herself young again, and speak incoherently of 


the scenes and incidents of her early days. Then she would address 
me as Henry again, and call upon me to revenge some insult or slight 


of which (whatever my suspicions might be) the only record lay in 


her insane memory. ‘They have always been so,’ she would murmur: 


‘they never loved man or woman, but they forsook them. 
‘**Je me vengerai, oh oui, je me vengerai! I know them all: I 


know them all, and I will go to my Lord Stair with the list. Don’t 


tell me! His religion can’t be the right one, I will go back to my 
mother’s though she does not love me. She never did. Why don’t 
“ Vivian Grey—Benjamin Disraeli. 


“ The Newcomes—W. M. Thackeray. 
“ The Virginians—W, M, Thackeray. 
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you, mother? Is it because I am too wicked? Oh! pitie! pitie! O 
mon pere! I will make my confession.’’’ Thackeray’s treatment in 
these two scenes is a bit more fine and more artistic than it is in his 
other death-bed scenes. The death-bed scenes of Emily and Charlotte 
Bronte are characteristic. There is strain of the unnatural through- 
out. ‘‘Wuthering Heights’™ is the repository of a number of weird 
and gruesome death-scenes, those of Mr. Earnshaw, of Hindley’s wife, 
of Catharine Linton, of Hindley, of Mr. Linton, and of Heathcliffe. 
Jane Eyre’s aunt” on her death-bed rebukes Jane for being the cause 
of her remorse and of the loss of her property. Mr. Rochester’s 
insane wife unwittingly brings about her own hompible death. In 
truth there is ‘‘a note of madness in the Bronte genius.’ 

The deaths of Lord Elverton and of Mackaye“ in Kingsley’s novel 
on the Chartist movement are both sentimental to a slight degree and 
utilitarian. Even more distinctly so, however, is the death-scene of 
the retainer,” who has been shot by poachers. ‘‘ ‘Listen,’ he said, 
‘Listen! There’s bells a’ringing, ringing in my head. Come you 
here, Paul Tregarva. ... . 

‘* “Them’s the bells a’ringing for Miss Honor’s wedding. g 

‘**What’s that thumping and roaring?’ Alas! it was the fail- 
ing pulsation of his own heart. ‘It’s the river—a’washing me away— 
thundering over me. Squire, I’m drowning—drowning and choking! 
Oh! Lord, how deep! Now it’s running quieter—now I can breathe 
again—swift and oily—running on, running on down to the sea. See 
how the graylings sparkle! There’sa pike! ’Taint my fault, Squire, 
so help me—don’t swear now, Squire; old men and dying maun’t 
swear, Squire. How steady the river runs down! Lower and slower 
—lower and slower: now it’s quite still—still.’ His voice sank away— 
he was dead! 

‘‘No! Once more the light flashed up in the socket. He sprang 
upright in the bed and held out his withered paw with a kind of wild 
majesty, as he shouted—‘There ain’t such a head of hare on any 
manor in the country. And them’s the last words of Harry Verney !’ 

‘‘He fell back—shuddered—a rattle in his throat—another, aud 
all was over.’’ 

The peculiar fittingness of the scene to the character and the rela- 
tion of the scene to the novel eliminate the need of further comment— 
a statement which is true also of the following scene, the death of 


“ Wuthering Heights—Emily Bronte. 
“ Jane Eyre—Charlotte Bronte. 

** Charlotte Bronte—A Centenary Memorial, Tne Fisk Union. 
* Alton Locke—Charles Kingsley. 

%® Yeast—Charles Kingsley. 
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Squire Bracebridge in ‘‘Yeast.’’ ‘‘What broke it? A dull stifled 
report, as of a pistol fired against the ground; a heavy fall; and again 
the silence of death. 

‘*He rushed upstairs. A corpse lay on its face on the floor, and 
from among its hair a crimson thread crept slowly across the carpet. 
It was all over.’’ 

‘‘Barchester Towers’™ presents the appropriate scenes of the 
deaths of the old bishop and Mrs. Proudie, whose death as she stands 
erect is significant of her character in life. 

Equally characteristic of the miscellaneous type is the death of 
Juliana Bonner from Meredith.” ‘‘Two sentences had been passed 
over Juliana: one on her heart: one on her body : ‘thou are not loved ;’ 
and ‘thou must die.’ The frail passion of her struggle against her 
destiny was over with her. Quiet as that quiet which nature was tak- 
ing her to her body reposed. Calm as the solitary night—light before 
her eyes, her spirit was wasting away. ‘If I am not loved, then let 
me die!’ In such a sense she bowed to her fate.’’ Juliana Bonner is 
not loved by the man whom she loves, and her death must bring about 
union between this man and the woman whom he loves. 

The death-scenes of George Eliot in their sentimental element 
approach those of Dickens, although the psychology is deeper. Hbw- 
ever much pathos there is within the scenes, the scenes are never 
unrealistic. Edward Cassaubon™ pays only the penalty for his mis- 
taken outlook on life, as does Dr. Lydgate. 

‘‘Mary Barton’™ contains obviously the two elements in the 
death of Davenport. ‘‘ At length he brought (with jerking convulsive 
effort) his two hands into the attitude of prayer. They saw his lips 
move, and bent to catch the words which came in gasps, and not in 
tones. 

‘¢*O Lord God! I thank Thee that the hard struggle of living 
is over.’ ”’ 


The art in the death of Trilby in DuMaurier® recalls Thackeray. 

‘‘Presently Trilby began to speak, quite softly in French : ‘Encore 
une fois? bon! je veux bien ; avec la voix blanche alors, n’est-ce pas? et 
puis foncer au milieu. Et pas trop vite en commencant! Battez bien 
la mesure, Svengali-que je puisse bien voir—car il fait deja nuit! 
e’est ca! Allons, Gecko—donne—moi le ton!’ Then she smiled, and 
seemed to beat time softly by moving her head a little from side to 


5. Barchester Towers—A Trollope. 
Evan Harrington—George Meredith. 
Middlemarch—George Eliot. 
Mary Barton—Elizabeth Gaskell, N. Y., G. Munro, 1877, p. 79. 
Trilby—George DuMaurier, N. Y., Harper & Bros., 1895, pp. 433-435. 
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side, her eyes intent on Svengali’s in the portrait, and suddenly she 
began to sing Chopin’s Impromptu in A fiat. 

‘She hardly seemed to breathe as the notes came pouring out, 
without words—mere vocalizing. It was as if breath were unneces- 
sary for so little a voice, as she was using, though there was enough 
of it to fill the room—to fill the house—to drown her small audience 
in holy, heavenly sweetness. 

‘*She was a consummate mistress of her art. How that could 
be seen! and also how splendid had been her training. It all seemed 
as easy to her as opening and shutting her eyes, and yet how utterly 
impossible to anybody else! 

“‘She sang it just as she had sung it at the Salle des Bashiba- 
zoucks, only it sounded still more ineffably seductive, as she was using 
less voice, in fact—the pure spirit, the very cream of it. When she 
came back to the quick movement again, after the adagio, her voice 
grew louder and shriller, and sweet with a sweetness not of this earth. 
and went increasing in volume as she quickened the time, nearing the 
end; and -then came the dying away into all but nothing—a mere 
melodie breath; and then the little soft chromatic ascending rocket. 
up to E in alt, the last parting caress (which Svengali had intro- 
duced as a finale for it does not exist in the piano score). 

‘‘When it was over, she said: ‘Ca y est-il cette fois, Svengali? 
Ah! tant mieux a la fin ce n’ est pas malheureux! Et maintenant, 
mon ami. Je suis fatigue, bon soir!’ 

‘‘Her head fell back on the pillow, and she lay fast asleep. 

‘‘But soon she folded her hands across her breast, and uttered a 
little short sigh and in a weak voice said: ‘Svengali . . . Sven- 
gali ... . Svengali. . .’”’ Thus as a result of dissipation 
Trilby sadly passes. 

In no death-bed scenes are the combined sentimental and utili- 
tarian element more clearly defined than in the death of the Rabbi in 
‘‘Kate Carnegie.’ ‘‘He then fell into an agony of soul, during 
which Carmichael could hear:‘Though . . . Heslay .. . me 
: yet will I trust . . . trust . . . in Him.’ He drew 
two or three long breaths and was still. After a little he was hear1 
again with a new note . . . ‘He that believeth . . . in Him 

shall not be confounded,’ and again ‘A bruised reed 
shall He not . . .’ Then he opened his eyes and raised his head, 
but he saw neither Kate nor Carmichael, for the Rabbi had done with 
earthly friends and earthly trials—and he, who had walked in dark- 
ness and seen no light, said in a clear voice full of joy, ‘My Lord and 


*™ Kate Carnegie—John Watsor. 
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my God.’ The struggle in this scene is pitiful, but the Rabbi’s mind 
must be clear before he goes, 

Scenes characteristic of this type are to be found also in Steven- 
son, in George Moore and in Olive Schreiner. 

Of these a scene from Schreiner is most typical. ‘‘Slowly rais- 
ing herself on her elbow, she took from the wall a glass that hung 
pinned there. Her fingers were stiff and cold. She put the pillow 
on her breast and stood the glass against it. Then the white face on 
the pillow looked into the white face in the glass. They had looked 
at each other often so before. . . . . Now tonight it had come to 
this. The dying eyes on the pillow looked into the dying eyes in the 
glass ; they knew that their hour had come. She raised one hand and 
pressed the stiff fingers against the glass. They were growing very 
stiff. She tried.to speak to it, but she would never speak again. 
Only,. the wonderful yearning light was in the eye still. The body 
was dead, now, but the soul clear and unclouded looked forth. Thus 
she died a victim to her own narrow outlook, searching in death for 
the infinite; as she had ‘searched in life.’™ 

No less consistent with the spirit of the age are the Irish authors, 
William...Magimn, ‘Samuel Lover, John Banin, Gerald Griffin, and 
Charles: Lever: Typical of the revolutionary spirit of Ireland the 
novels are filled with war’s death-scenes, with here and there a touch 
of the sentimental. element: Banin in ‘‘ Boyne Water’™ blends the 
two elements, first shocking the reader and then forcing upon him a 
realization .of the necessity for just such scenes. The weak Esther 
dies in the arms of her lover. The Macdonells arrive at their home- 
stead only to find the bodies of their followers hanging from trees 
and on the blood-clotted hearth-stone the body of the priest. 

In ‘‘Tom Burke of Ours’™ there is the two-fold element in the 
deaths of DeMeudon and of: General d’Auvergne. The death of Eily 
Creigan in ‘‘The Colleen Bawn’™ is most largely illustrative. This 
death-scene brings back to mind the death of Lucy in the ‘‘ Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel.’’ Both characters are the victims of the selfish 
systematized training of the parents of their husbands. 

Hardress desires to rid himself of his wife and this scene is the 
result. ‘‘On the bank at the other side, which was covered with sea- 
pink and a species of short moss peculiar to the soil, an object lay on 
which the eyes of all were bent with a fearful and gloomy expression. 


* Story of An African Farm—Olive Schreiner, H. M. Caldwell & Co., N. Y. 
and Boston, p. 367. 

% Boyne Water—John Banin. 

® Tom Burke of Ours—Charles Lever. 

® The Colleen Bawn—Gerald Griffin, N. Y., The Century Co., 1906, pp. 284-285. 
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It was for the most part concealed beneath a large blue mantle, which 
was drenched in wet and mire, and lay so heavy on the thing beneath 
as to reveal the lineaments of a human form. A pair of small feet in 
Spanish leather shoes appearing from below the ends of the garment, 
showed that the body was that of a female; and a mass of long fair 
hair, which escaped from beneath the capacious hood, demonstrated 
that this death, whether the effect of accident or malice, had found 
the victim untimely in her youth.’’ Perhaps the last mentioned scene 
with its two-fold element, yet tending more largely to the utilitarian, 
will serve as a conclusion for the treatment of this miscellaneous type. 


CONCLUSION. 


How many readers think of death-bed scenes in fiction as casting 
-4 light upon the spirit of an age? One reads a book either for infor- 
mation or for the appeal to the interest. If the book contains such 
scenes, these scenes are merely an element in the story, nothing more ; 
yet by their very nature they are vital. The death scene must impress 
the reader to some extent, if for no other reason than that it removes 
-one of the characters from the stage of the story. Other natural inci- 
-dents may and do take place in the story, but none have so outstand- 
ing an effect as the death-scenes. There may be within them a wealth 
.of interest in the discovery of their function in the story and of the 
attitude of the writer and so the spirit of the age. The novel itself 
may be easily classified; one may see at the first reading that it is 
historical, or that it is political, or that it is social. Such classification 
assuredly will assist in the acquirement of information relative to the 
age. May not that very important internal element of the novel, the 
death-bed scene, be somewhat indicative of certain characteristics of a 
period ? 
Certainly the types of death-bed scenes of the Victorian Age har- 
monize with the spirit of that age. One finds that those death-bed 
scenes in the novels written during the early part of the period reflect 
the influence of the preceding period. These scenes are either senti- 
mental or miscellaneous in their type. The most outstanding of the 
early writers was Charles Dickens. Death scenes showing this senti- 
mental element have been cited from ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’’ which was writ- 
ten in 1838; ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,’’ which was written in 1839; ‘‘Old 
Curiosity Shop,’’ which was written in 1840, and ‘‘Dombey and Son,”’ 
which was written in 1846. George Macdonald, whose ‘‘ David Elgin- 
brod’’ appeared in 1862, shows also in his death scenes the influence 
of the romantic element. Even Meredith in ‘‘The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel’’ (1859) is not free therefrom. Still in the early part of the 
reign of Victoria, Reade, from whose novel, ‘‘The Cloister and The 
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Hearth’’ (1861) death scenes have been cited, shows overwhelmingly 
the effect of romanticism. 

The Mid-Victorian Period shows a tendency on the part of the 
novelists to combine the romantic and the realistic within their works. 
The novels of James, Thackeray, Kingsley, Meredith, Charlotte and 
Emily Bronte, who are in reality in a class to themselves, Trollope, 
Eliot, DuMaurier, Lever, Stevenson and Schreiner, which were writ- 
ten during the middle part of the age, are both sentimental and utili- 
tarian in their death-scenes. 

The later novels of Besant, Thackeray, Meredith, Reade, those of 
Black, Charles Kingsley, Kipling, and DeMorgan are decidedly utili- 
tarian in their portrayals of deaths. Morier, Ferrier, Marryatt, 
Banin, Griffin and Lockhart are exceptions to some extent in the pro- 
duction of the utilitarian and the miscellaneous elements during the 
early part of the age. This abberation may be accounted for, how- 
ever, by the special themes of their works. One finds them, the mis- 
cellaneous and utilitarian type of death-scene, predominating in the 
fiction of the Victorian Age—a condition which accords with the real- 
istie spirit of the age itself. Might not a study of the death-bed 
scenes in the fiction of a period in their relation to the period itself 
prove at least of interest ? 
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